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Handling flour in bulk can mean substantial savings 
for you as it did for Mr. Koepplinger! You immedi- 
ately eliminate sack costs and minimize handling 
and housekeeping requirements, and still get the 
same finest quality “Bakery-Proved” Flours by 
switching to International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
“Bakery-Proved” Bulk Flours can be delivered to 


— ftternational 


PLLIN G COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


you by railroad car or truck, whichever suits your 
location best. 

International’s engineering staff has had many 
years’ experience handling bulk flour problems. Ask 
your International representdtive for further infor- 
mation as to how bulk flour handling can be adapted 
to your bakery! 


“Bakery-Proved"” — Trademark 
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You can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Se Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results . . . the same results . . . every 
~ time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


tTniformity 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET Loar, SWEET 
LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
KyroL, OccIDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

RoyYAL PaTENT and WHITE SPRAY. 





See you at 
ARBA CONVENTION 


March 17-20 
in New Orleans 
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A fancy clear favored 
in the highest 
quality shops 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




























v, 
xy "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H.MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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| “Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date!” 


os 


Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
““Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
| that has always based its operations on main- 





MINNEAPOLIS “Qh MINNESOTA 


taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 





On the job 


ee 
FLOUR MILLS when it counts... 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
RED CROSS 
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There wouldn't be 
any headaches if you'd 


buy at least 50%* 
DRINKWATER FLOUR 


If you are making top quality loaves, you can’t afford to settle for less than quality 
ingredients. DRINKWATER FLOUR can make the difference between “average” 


bread and loaves that come out perfect, evenly browned. 


MORTEN MILLING CO., DALLAS, TEXAS 


*P.S,... and 100% is better if you want to make the best loaf in town! 
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Housewives Say, 


“Give Us More 
Baking Quality” 


NEW YORK—tThe average Ameri- 
can housewife’s opinion of commer- 
cial baked foods and suggestions for 
possible improvement were aired at 
a meeting of the Metropolitan Bak- 
ery Production Club, Inc., recently. 

The program, attracting a record 
attendance, featured Isabelle McGov- 
ern, food editor, New York Herald 
Tribune; Ester Foley, food editor, 
McFadden Magazine group, and Jose- 
phine McCerthy, food editor, Nation- 
al Broadcasting Co. 

In brief, the speakers indicated 
that their experience showed that 
the average woman felt that bread, 
pie and cake were mass production 
items and resented the fact that in- 
dividuality has been lost in large 
scale operations. There was a definite 
implication that eating quality should 
stand above uniformity and perfec- 
tion in texture. They called upon the 
bakers to produce evidence that peo- 
ple, not machines, make the products. 

Declaring that “bakers must get 
closer to the heart of the American 
family,” one speaker told them to 
“talk to the women with the loaf of 
bread or pie that they buy.” She 
told them to write their message in 
longhand and present it with the 
product, personalizing the plant and 
the personnel in a real relations 
campaign. This speaker further ad- 
vocated personalized material telling 
the consumer how to cut it, use it, 
and heat it, and urged the bakers 
to “tell the enrichment story.” 

The food editors told the bakers 
to give the housewife more infor- 
mation on how the product is made 
and to explain methods, putting this 
data on the package or in the end- 
seal. They also advocated offering 
suggestions for “that something ex- 
tra for an occasion,” and that bakers 
tell the housewife how to make other 
products from bread. 

“Before you know it, women will 
realize how versatile bread is,’’ one 
speaker said. 

One of the food experts had cabled 
for written criticisms from her read- 
ers, and gave these answers as typi- 
cal replies: “Get rid of imitation 
flavor and whipped cream; same 
sticky, sweet cake;- all cakes and 
cookies are dry and without flavor 
and look like assembly line prod- 
ucts.” In the replies consumers 





IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 


Only a few more days until we keep 
that date at... the 1957 
ARBA Convention & Exhibition 
March 17-20—New Orleans, La. 
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called for more variety in smaller 
loaves, plainer items such as coffee 
rings, simple layer cakes, jelly dough- 
nuts and good jelly, unfrosted cake 
and cupcakes and good rye bread. 
One rep'y called for labeling of trays 
containing baked foods so that the 
customer ‘“‘wouldn’t have to point and 
ask for half a dozen of those.”’ 

One of the speakers counselled the 
bakers to keep more women on the 
staff to report to them what is going 
on in the American home. 

Touching on trends in home baking, 
they saw bread stationary but rolls 
up due to curiosity about new mixes. 
They also saw the preference for 


cake mixes hinging on individual 
cases where women preferred to 
make their own frostings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minneapolis Associated 


Bakers Elect Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS—New officers of 
the Associated Bakers of Minneapo- 
lis were elected recently. They are 
Clifton A. Myhr, Myhr Bakery, presi- 
dent; William Dalsbo, Dalsbo Bakery, 
vice president; and J. Herbert Swan- 
son, Quality Bake Shop, treasurer. 
The election was held during the 
annual dinner dance of the organiza- 
tion at the Hasty Tasty Cafe. 





MAYHAP THEY'LL STOP AT 
YE OLDE BREAD SHOPPE 


DES MOINES, IOWA — In a 
streamlined generation of jets, science 
and speed, when every new business 
that is opened must have a name 
stressing the “new,” the “ultra-plus- 
modern,” a bakery here has reversed 
the trend. 

The Des Moines bakery, at Second 
and University Ave., is selling day- 
old bread, and was opened by Peter 
Pan Bread Co. The name of the bak- 
ery is: Ye Olde Bread Shoppe. 
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i Follow your dreams 


. 
y 


Everyone’s heading to New Orleans 
for the Convention and Exhibition of 


Cc 
~ 


3 to NEW ORLEANS 
9 
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the Associated Retail Bakers of America. 


Make your plans so you won’t miss any 
of the displays and discussions dealing 
with every bakery problem. Learn about 
new profit-building ideas while enjoying 


old friendships and making new ones. 


We'll be seeing you at 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL BAKERS 
of AMERICA 
Convention and Exhibition 


New Orleans, La. 
March 17, 18, 19, 20—1957 
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For flours that always give you 

performance that’s close to miraculous . . . 
for specific-use flours with unusual 

strength, tolerance and uniformity .. . 

for a fine family of flours that are all 

made by experienced bakery flour specialists 
specifically for bakers . . . you can 

always rely on Commander-Larabee, 

year in, year out, regardless of season! 





Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 








KANSAS CITY 





Commander « Gigantic » Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat 


Marci 5, 1957 
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uspa orricia. wants Canada Acts to Meet Subsidized Flour 
Competition by U.S. in Major Markets 


CORN LEGISLATION 


WASHINGTON—Under hot Senate 
Agricultural Committee fire on pend- 
ing corn legislation, Marvin McLain, 
assistant secretary, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, told the committee 
that unless Congress hastened to 
push through remedial legislation on 
corn acreage allotments for the 1957 
crop, USDA would again put into 
effect a price support level for non- 
cooperators of the corn acreage allot- 
ment base of 37 million acres, such 
as Was in effect last year. The McLain 
appearance before the committee is 
not so significant, observers consider. 
The chairman of the committee is not 
favorably disposed to any amendment 
to the present soil bank program, 
and there is great doubt that this 
sub-committee hearing will change 
the mind of the full committee chair- 
man. There is little possibility that 
Congress will anvend the corn acre- 
age allotment situation in time to 
have any influence on corn planting 
for the soil bank. 





Red Wing Milling 
Strike Settled 


RED WING, MINN.—A strike of 
workers at the plant of the Red Wing 
Milling Co. here was settled on the 
morning of March 5, according to 
J. D. Sogard, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

The workers had been out for three 
weeks. 
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Polish Wheat 
Talks Stall 
On Credit 


OTTAWA—Negotiations between a 
two-man Polish delegation and Cana- 
dian officials for the purchase of 
wheat are proceeding slowly, credit 
terms being the main reason for dis- 
agreement. 

The Poles are asking for three 
years’ credit, but the Canadians wish 
to limit it to two. Involved are 300,- 
000 tons of wheat of which 100,000 
tons would be called for delivery be- 
fore the end of the current crop 
year. The balance of 200,000 tons 
would be delivered in 1957-58. 


Unless an agreement can_ be 
reached, it is possible that the Polish 
delegation will stake its hopes on 
obtaining supplies in Washington. 

Newspaper reports circulating in 
Canada claim that the Polish govern- 
ment is willing to seek wheat, cotton 
and a selection of other foods to the 
value of $200 million from the USS. 
For wheat, a total of one million tons 
is mentioned. The Poles are reported 
to be trying to raise a loan of $100 
million from the Export-Import Bank 
in Washington. 

Washington sources, however, still 
maintain that the chances of Poland 
taking large quantities of U.S. wheat 
are remote. Currently, the adminis- 
tration is thinking in terms of $20 
million as the full amount of aid it 
is prepared to grant. Moreover, the 
need for one million tons of wheat 
is not understood since Russia is re- 
ported to be pouring heavy quantities 
of grain into the country. 





Price Adjustment 
Plan Will Offset 


Subsidy Rates 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board has taken action to help Can- 
ada’s flour milling industry meet the 
competition of other exporting coun- 
tries selling government-subsidized 
flour in predominantly flour-buying 
nations. Major aim of the plan is to 
regain some of the trade lost in re- 
cent months to the USS. 

The board has evolved a price ad- 
justment scheme covering the pur- 
chase of wheat for milling into ex- 
port flour intended for shipment to 
all markets other than those in the 
U.S. and its possessions, the U.K. and 
Europe generally. Effective date of 
commencement was March 1. 

Both the important markets of the 
Philippines and Venezuela will bene- 


fit from the scheme. The Canadian 
millers have lost a_ considerable 
amount of business to American mills 
in these markets recently and it is 
now hoped that the price differential 
will not be so pronounced. 

At a recent meeting in Winnipeg 
between officials of the milling com- 
panies and wheat board staffmen, 
(The Northwestern Miller, Feb. 5, 
page 11) the Canadian Flour Export 
Committee presented a _ brief in 
which it was stated that competitive 
conditions had forced Canadian mills 
to buy flour milled in the USS. to fill 
export orders to hold their connec- 
tions in those markets. Not only was 
price a factor, but the quality angle 
also entered into the picture, it was 
explained. (See accompanying story.) 

The price adjustment tomillers may 
vary from day to day. It will be an- 
nounced by the Wheat Board daily 
at 3 p.m. central standard time and 


(Continued on page 13) 





Sanitation Factor Proposed 


By FDA Unlikely to Be Part 
Of Revised Wheat Standards 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Opinions ex- 
pressed in government circles are to 
the effect that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s forthcoming deci- 
sions in regard to modifications, re- 
finements and changes in the wheat 
standards are not likely to include 
acceptance of a sanitation factor, as 
proposed by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. 

Holders of these views are influ- 
enced by their belief that a concen- 
trated campaign by the grain trade 
to kill this particular proposal has 
provoked extreme pressure from con- 
gressional sources which the decision 
makers at USDA cannot resist or 
over-ride. They say that studies of 
rodent and weevil damage in wheat 
have disclosed heavy contamination 
which, on the present tolerance level 
proposed by FDA, would impose such 
an economic penalty upon producers 
as to excite violent protest, which 
neither USDA nor FDA could with- 
stand. 

Policing Job Unwanted 

Frank expression is given to the 
view that there is no desire among 
top USDA officials to assign to the 
federal grain inspection service what 
they call “a policing job” which is 
essentially a responsibility of FDA in 
its field of pure food. 

This latter consideration was re- 
vealed publicly at an informal hear- 


ing of a House committee group 
wherein the session chairman, Carl 
Albert (D., Okla.), read excerpts from 
a letter written by True D. Morse, 
undersecretary of agriculture, setting 
forth formal USDA opposition to the 
inclusion of the FDA proposals on 
contamination tolerance levels in the 
wheat standards because of the polic- 
ing aspect. . 

At this informal hearing a three- 
man team from USDA apeared before 
the committee. The team consisted of 
Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary of 
agriculture; Roy Lennartson, chief of 
the agricultural marketing service, 
and Bert Whitlock, grain branch ex- 
ecutive in charge of the grain stand- 
ards and inspection service. 

Mr. Albert opened the meeting 
with a general comment that the pro- 
posals to amend the wheat standards 
—10 in number—had aroused con- 
siderable criticism and that the chief 
object of disapproval was the pro- 
posed inclusion of the FDA sanita- 
tion factor in the federal grades. Mr. 
Albert expressed general opposition 
to the proposed changes on _ the 
grounds that they all seemed to 
create a penalty for wheat farmers as 
they marketed their grain, and it 
seemed clear that the general atti- 
tude of the congressmen present was 
one of opposition to the changes. It 
was reported to them that an earlier 
meeting of this kind on the Senate 
side also had produced an almost 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ASBE MEETING—A report on the program during the first day 
of the 33rd annual meeting of the American Society of Bakery 


Engineers which is being held at Chicago March 4-7 
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U.S. Flour Exported 
Under Brand Names 
Of Canadian Mills 


TORONTO—The Canadian govern- 
ment has taken steps to end the prac- 
tice of Canadian millers buying U.S. 
flour and selling it abroad wnder Ca- 
nadian brand names in order to take 
advantage of the U.S. export subsidy. 

Remedial measures—the announce- 
ment of the price adjustment scheme 
on March 1 is seen by the trade as 
the start of these remedial measures 
—will make the policy “less attrac- 
tive” according to C. D. Howe, min- 
ister of trade and commerce. 

The matter was ventilated in the 
House of Commons after questions 
had been raised by opposition mem- 
bers. Mr. Howe admitted that U.S. 
flour is being packed in Canadian 
flour bags and sold abroad in former 
Canadian markets. The areas chief- 
ly affected are the Caribbean, South 
America and the Orient. 

Mr. Howe said his officials “un- 
covered” the practice some weeks 
ago. Those Canadian millers unable 
to get in on the deals had to cut 
their prices drastically, even to a 
point where sales were made below: 
cost. This had to be done so that 
they could retain their connections 
in the markets concerned. 

In saying that his officials had “un- 
covered” the practice, some observ- 
ers believe that Mr. Howe is casting 
a slur on the industry. They point 
out that it was the millers themselves 
who drew the government’s atten- 
tion to the situation at a meeting be- 
tween the Canadian Wheat Board 
and millers in Winnipeg on Jan. 31. 
The Canadian Flour Export Commit- 
tee presented a brief to back its 
case that Canadian mills were losing 
business to U.S. mills because of the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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President Would 
Have States Pay 
25% of Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 
hower, as a result of his recent tour 
of the Southwest, has advised Con- 
gress that it will be given legisla- 
tion asking that individual state gov- 
ernments be required to pay at least 
25% of the cost of drouth relief aid. 

The President’s recommendations 
to Congress include nothing revolu- 
tionary. He proposes, as general rem- 
edy, continued cooperation between 
state, local and federal agencies to 
abate the effects of the drouth. He 
urges that existing drouth emergen- 
cy programs be continued, and ad- 
vocates payments by the federal gov- 
ernment to ranchers and others who 
carry out conservation practices on 
grazing lands. Emergency funds for 
the drouth area are recommended on 
about the same basis as previously 
proposed by the White House—ap- 
proximately $76 million. 

The White House is also in favor 
of eliminating grasshoppers through 
use of emergency funds. The Presi- 
dent is positively committed, also, to 
research programs, a renewed opera- 
tion of the soil bank, educational 
programs, the Great Plains program 
and rural development. 
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ST. PAUL—The American Associ- 
ation-of Cereal Chemists will award 
its highest honor, the Thomas Burr 
Osborne Medal, to Dr. J. Ansel An- 
derson, chief chemist of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
and director of the Grain Research 
Laboratory, Winnipeg, Man., during 
the association’s 42nd annual meet- 
ing, May 19-23, at San Francisco. 

The award was founded by the 
AACC in 1926 to recognize “distin- 
guished contributions in the field of 
cereal chemistry” and was named 
after Thomas Burr Osborne, an out- 
standing protein chemist. The medal 
has been awarded only nine times 
previously during the 31 years of its 
existence. 

Dr. Anderson was born at Sidcup, 
Kent, England. His interest in cereal 
grains extends back to his early days 
in Alberta when he worked as a hired 
man on farms during the summer 
and attended the Olds School of Agri- 
culture and later the University of 
Alberta during the winter. From the 
University of Alberta he obtained the 
B.S. in agriculture in 1926 and the 
M.S. in plant biochemistry in 1928. 
His extracurricular activities included 
debating (member of a team holding 
the interfaculty championship for 
three years) and work in the writers’ 
club. 

In 1928 he returned to England for 
two years of study under Prof. A. G. 
Perkin of Leeds University. He ob- 
tained the degree of Ph.D. in 1930 and 
spent part of the following summer 
studying microorganic analysis with 
Prof. Fritz Pregl at the University of 
Graz, Austria. 


Early Career 


Dr. Anderson returned to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta in the fall of 1930 
to pursue his research career with 
Dr. Robert Newton under a grant 
from the National Research Council 
of Canada. In 1931, when Dr. Newton 
was appointed director of the newly 
forrfied division of biology and agri- 
culture of the National Research 
Council of Canada, Dr. Anderson 
went with him to Ottawa. At the 
time he was working on the biochem- 
istry of stem rust resistance in wheat. 
In 1935 he was given responsibility for 
developing a program of research on 
malting barley, and by 1939 a thriving 
research group had been developed. 
At that time he left to take his pres- 
ent position. His interests in cereal 





Dr. J. A. Anderson 
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AACC to Award Its Highest 
Honor to Dr. J. A. Anderson 


chemistry were thus broadened to 
include not only barley, but also 
bread, wheat, macaroni wheat and 
various minor crops. 


About 50,000 samples are handled 
in the grain research laboratory each 
year, including, for example, a sam- 
ple from every parcel of grain export- 
ed by Canada. The protein section is 
equipped to make 480 Kjeldahl deter- 
minations a day. Routine records on 
individual samples are handled on 
IBM punch cards to facilitate rapid 
processing of the data published in 
the laboratory’s new crop bulletins, 
protein maps, quarterly bulletins on 
quality of exported wheat, and in its 
comprehensive annual report. 


Personal Research 


The personal research of Dr. An- 
derson has dealt mainly with malting 
barley, earlier in Ottawa and subse- 
quently in Winnipeg. With W. O. S. 
Meredith as principal co-author, some 
49 scientific papers have been pub- 
lished. Studies on bread wheats have 
been steadily expanded during his 
regime in Winnipeg, the main project 
being in cooperation with his associ- 
ate, I. Hlynka. This work has dealt 
with the biochemistry of bread dough, 
and it has involved rheological studies 
designed to provide quantitative 
measurements of the effects of bro- 
mate and other improvers on dough 
properties. Associated lines of analyt- 
ical attack on the same problem 
have been made with D. K. Cunning- 
ham. Fifty scientific papers relating 
to bread wheats have been published 
since 1939. 

A significant contribution has also 
been made by Dr. Anderson to the 
biochemistry of durum wheats and 
the macaroni-making process. A kin- 
etic attack, undertaken with G. N. 
Irvine, served to establish and eluci- 
date the role of lipoxidase in destroy- 
ing the yellow pigments during maca- 
roni processing. Some 22 scientific 
papers have been published on this 
and related areas of durum research. 

Members of AACC know Dr. An- 
derson best for his personal contri- 
butions to the organization. He was 
made president-elect in 1951, and he 
succeeded to president the following 
year. He is an experienced writer, re- 
viewer and editor. His articles on the 


. preparation of tables and graphs, on 


reviewing, on the use of statistics in 


(Continued on page 50) 





DEADLINE FOR ACREAGE 
AGREEMENTS MARCH 8 


WASHINGTON—In telegrams sent 
to Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation committees in all commer- 
cial corn states, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has stressed that the 
March 8 deadline for corn, spring 
wheat and rice acreage reserve agree- 
ments will be adhered to. Only in 
case there should be new corn legisla- 
tion will a different corn acreage pro- 
gram sign-up be permitted, the state 
ASC committees were told. 

USDA officials said that they were 
concerned about farmers in the com- 
mercial corn area who feel that be- 
cause of pending corn legislation 
USDA may not hold to the March 8 
deadline. It is vitally important that 
all farmers know that the closing 
date for corn, spring wheat and rice 
acreage reserve agreements is March 
8, they emphasized. 








Maurice L. Olson 


M. L. Olson Joins 


Hart-Carter Company 


MINNEAPOLIS — Maurice L. Ol- 
son, formerly with the flour and oat 
milling divisions of General Millls, 
Ine., has joined the staff of the 
Hart-Carter Co. at Minneapolis. 


Mr. Olson’s work with Hart-Car- 
ter will be mainly in engineering 
and mechanical research where com- 
pany Officials feel his practical mill- 
ing experience will be most valu- 
able. Mr. Olson had been with GMI 
since 1940 with the exception of 
time spent in the Navy during World 
War II. His last assignment was as 
plant superintendent of the GMI 
rolled oat mill in Minneapolis. 
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Lone Star Section 


Of AACC Schedules 
Meeting March9 


OKLAHOMA CITY — The spring 
meeting of the Lone Star Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, will feature talks on wheat 
variety problems and the testing for 
extraneous materials in cereal foods. 
The meeting will take place at the 
Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma _ City, 
March 9. 


Ed Grandstaff of the Oklahoma 
Crop Improvement Assn. will describe 
Oklahoma’s pure seed increase pro- 
gram and its importance to the wheat 
industry at the morning session, and 
J. L. Spaulding, manager of the lab- 
oratory, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., will discuss testing for extran- 
eous materials in cereal foods that 
afternoon. 

A business meeting, talks by na- 
tional officers and a group luncheon 
are other features of the program 
schedule. 
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Bag Manufacturers 
Elect President 


NEW YORK — Fred E. Brown, 
United Bags, Inc., St. Louis, Mo., 
has been elected president of the In- 
dependent Bag Manufacturers Assn. 
He succeeds Aaron Einhorn, of the 
Premier Bag Co. Armand Jacobs, 
Iroquois Bag Co., Buffalo, was 
elected vice president. 

Mr. Brown is the founder of 
United Bags, Inc., which he organ- 
ized in 1950. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the M. M. Bosworth Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Purina Buys Plant 


In Venezuela 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. has established a manufacturing 
operation at Encrucijada, Venezuela, 
with the purchase of the stock of 
an existing company which has been 
manufacturing formula feeds for 
livestock and poultry, it has been 
announced by Raymond E. Rowland, 
president. 

The new business will be known 
as Purina de Venezuela, C.A., and 
will begin manufacturing the full 
line of Purina Chows immediately. 
The plant has the capacity to manu- 
facture about 75,000 tons a year. 
The company that was purchased 
was known as Productores y Con- 
sumidores Unidos, C.A. 


Dietrich F. Rosenberg, formerly 
of Purina’s general headquarters 
buying department and more re- 
cently manager of the company’s 
Visalia, Cal., plant, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Venezuelan 
plant and is now at his new station. 

In announcing the acquisition of 
the mill, Mr. Rowland pointed to the 
Venezuelan government’s progressive 
approach to agricultural develop- 
ment. “Venezuela has a fine agri- 
cultural development program under 
way, with the objective of modern- 
izing and expanding agricultural 
production. We feel that Purina can 
make a vital contribution in this 
program,” he said. 

The Venezuelan plant will be oper- 
ated in Purina’s international divi- 
sion, under N. K. Stevens, vice pres- 
ident. Other newly-acquired plants 
in the division include those at 
Queretaro, Mexico and Cartagena, 
Colombia. 
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A-C Sales Increase 


MILWAUKEE — Sales for Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. eon- 
tinued to climb in 1956 with the 
company reporting net sales of $547,- 
439,265 as compared with net sales 
of $535,069,085 in 1955. This is an in- 
crease of more than $12 million. 

Net earnings for 1956 amounted 
to $20,355,045 or $2.42 per share of 
common stock as compared with 
$24,805,326 or $3.03 in 1955. 

Dividends paid on common stock 
for the year 1956 amounted to $16,- 
044,658. On the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock $635,857 was paid mak- 
ing a total of $16,680,515 in divid- 
ends for the year. 
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2 British Feed Men 
To Visit U.S. Plants 


LONDON — Two leading British 
feed men are planning a visit to the 
U.S. during March. They are Grays- 
ton V. Tottle, general manager of the 
feedingstuffs division of Spillers, Ltd., 
a leading U.K. flour and feed manu- 
facturing firm, and Dr. John L. Wil- 
liams, a member of the company’s 
research department. 

The purpose of the visit is to in- 
spect feed manufacturing facilities in 
the U.S. Their itinerary includes New 
York; Pearl River, N.J.; Salisbury, 
Md.; Washington; Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Chicago; Cayuga, N.Y., and Boston. 

Mr. Tottle has played a prominent 
part in British trade association af- 
fairs and is a past president of the 
London Cattle Food Trade Assn. He 
also served as president of the Com- 
pound Animal Food Manufacturers 
Assn., a body formed during the war 
to assist in the control of the trade. 
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Campbell Taggart 
Reports Net Sales 
Of $147 Million 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Campbell Tag- 
gart Associated Bakeries, Inc., had 
net sales of $147,003,051 during 1956, 
according to the company’s annual 
report, which has just been released. 
Net sales in 1955 totaled $140,608,071. 

Net income was $8,240,441 as com- 
pared with $7,868,403 in 1955. The 
equity in net income, after deduction 
of minority interest in subsidiaries’ 
profits, amounted to $5,031,211. This 
equity in 1955 was $4,767,536. Earn- 
ings per share came to. $2.24 in 1956 
and to $2.11 in 1955. Dividends paid 
in 1956 totaled $1.25 a share. 

No additional bakeries were added 
to the group during 1956, but con- 
siderable sums were spent in adding 
to existing facilities, J. W. Carence, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
said in the report. Complete new 
p!ants are currently under construc- 
tion in Denver and Wichita, and an- 
other new plant has just been com- 
pleted at Muncie, Ind. 
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Bemis Executive 


Chairman of Seminar 


ST. LOUIS—Goeorge L. Govero, as- 
sistant to the supervisor of multiwall 
bag sales, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been appointed chairman of the 
American Management Assn. seminar 
on sales forecasting to be held in New 
York March 6-8. Prior to this appoint- 
ment, he served as group discussion 
leader for AMA’s summer workshop 
seminar held last year. 

The three-day seminar is designed 
to give participants an understand- 
ing of the sales forecast and to show 
how an effective forecasting program 
can become one of management’s 
most potent tools. All seminar speak- 
ers will be executives from operating 
management and directly connected 
with the work they will discuss. 

Mr. Govero has been affiliated with 
Bemis since 1952. He joined the com- 
pany as assistant to the market re- 
search director and in March, 1955, 
was appointed assistant to the super- 
visor of multiwall sales. 

Prior to association with Bemis, 
Mr. Govero served as a member of 
the faculty of St. Louis University 
where he taught classes in economics, 
statistics and general business admin- 
istration. He holds both a bachelor’s 
and master’s degree in economics 
from the university and currently he 
is an instructor in economics and 
market research in the night school. 
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Whitten Co. Moves 


Into New Quarters 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Whitten Co., 
grain and screenings firm, moved in- 
to new and larger quarters at 822 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, on Feb. 
28. The firm was formerly in the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. The 
telephone number assigned is FE 
3-0358. 

Associated with the firm are H. C. 
Whitten, Richard W. Whitten and 
Cc. <. Cook, 
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FLAX SUPPORT PRICE 
The support price for the 1957 flax 
crop in the United States will aver- 
age $2.92 bu., this being 65% of the 
Jan. 15, 1957, parity price of $4.50 
bu. 
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$83 MILLION IN BARTER 
CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
barter contracts valued at $83,174,000 were negotiated by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in the October-December, 1956, quarter. This total compares 
with barter contracts of $5,371,000 for October-December, 1955, and with 
$315,800 000 for the full fiscal year 1956. These barter contracts provide for 
the exchange on an equivalent value basis of CCC-owned agricultural com- 
modities for both strategic materials for stockpiling and other materials re- 
quired by other U.S. government agencies. 

Barter contractors exported agricuitural commodities valued at $102,057,- 
000 at export market prices in the October-December period. By commodities, 
the exports were: Wheat, $58,253,000 (35,038,000 bu.); corn, $11,040 000 (7,- 
318,000 bu.); barley, $6,773,000 (6,079,000 bu.); grain sorghums, $6,160,000 
(2,884,000 cwt.); rye, $4,941,000 (3,936 000 bu.); oats, $4.826000 (7,973,000 
bu.). Barter exports had a value of $59,460,000 in the October-December, 1955 
period and $298,286,000 in the full fiscal year 1956. 





GEAPS Meeting 
Scheduled March 10-15 


DALLAS, TEXAS — The annual 
meeting of the Grain Elevators & 
Processing Superintendents Assn. will 
be held at thé Baker Hotel here 
March 10-15. Scheduled for the six- 
day meeting are exhibits, panels, sym- 
posiums, the annual business meeting 
and reports of various committees. 

Pre-convention planning is set for 
3 p.m. March 10. Robert L. Simmons, 
Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo, 
Texas, GEAPS president, will preside 
at the meeting. Program chairmen, 
sessions directors, panel members 
and others taking part in the program 
will attend. 


Main sessions get under way March 
11 with Mr. Simmons giving the an- 
nual president’s address at 10 a.m. 
A secretary-treasurer’s report by 
Dean M. Clark, Chicago, IIl., will 
follow. Also scheduled for Monday 
are symposiums on sanitation, grain 
grading and needed inventions. Sched- 
uled for the afternoon are demon- 
strations and discussions on static, 
dust explosion hazards, fire protection, 
housekeeping and personnel relations. 
The president’s annual reception and 
ball are scheduled Monday night. 

Tours of grain processing plants 
and elevators will highlight the 
Tuesday meeting. Visits are planned 
at Burrus Mills, Uhlmann Elevator 
Co. and C-G Grain Co. Roundtables 
Tuesday night will cover soybeans, 
flax, wheat, rye and oats. 

Wednesday’s schedule is one of 
round tables. Listed are round tables 
on shipping and exports; barley and 
malt; flour, cereal and rice mill ele- 
vators; feed manufacturing and corn, 
milo, kafir and drying. 

Grain door improvement and car 
unloading developments will be dis- 
cussed Thursday with Claude Good- 
night, Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Mexia, Texas, presiding. 
“Weight Shortages and What Must 
Be Done About Them” will be dis- 
cussed by Harry W. Ewert. chief 
weighmaster, Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago. A symposium on truck loading 
and unloading is also scheduled along 
with discussions on plant operation 
and maintenance and power and 


transmission. The ‘Associates’ Night” 
ball and banquet is scheduled Thurs- 
day night. 

The closing session will be held 
next morning with committee reports 
scheduled. Election of new directors 
will be held at 11 a.m. and the new 
officers and directors will meet at 
11:30 a.m. to name committees for 
the coming year. 
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Pillow G. Bush, 69, 


Grain Broker, Dies 


NASHVILLE, TENN. — Pillow G. 
Bush, 69, Nashville feed and grain 
broker, died Feb. 27 in a Nashville 
hospital after suffering a heart at- 
tack. He had been active in his busi- 
ness until the time of his death. 

A native of Nashville, Mr. Bush’s 
first job was at W. G. Bush and Co., 
a North Nashville brickyard owned 
by a great-uncle. 

In 1908 he became a salesman for 
Crescent Tobacco Co. and the next 
year joined W. R. Cornelius, Jr., Feed 
Co. as city salesman. In 1912 he 
organized P. G. Bush and Co., which 
he operated until 1920 when he joined 
Ford Flour Co. as a southern sales- 
man. 

In 1921 he resigned from that posi- 
tion and reorganized his own com- 
pany, P. G. Bush and Co. as a flour, 
feed and grain brokerage firm. 


Cargill Appoints 


Export Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO — Appointment 
of R. P. Wilkes to be grain export 
manager for the California region of 
Cargill, Inc., has been announced by 
Howard Boone, regional manager. 

William F. Drum replaces Mr. 
Wilkes as manager of the company’s 
San Francisco branch office. Mr. 
Drum was formerly regional mer- 
chandising manager. 

At the same time the transfer of 
George Strutz from San Francisco to 
the company’s Los Angeles office was 
announced. 

The California activities of Cargill 
are devoted mainly to the export of 
wheat and other grains and the proc- 
essing of copra to produce coconut oil. 

















Report: on 


IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Feb. 20-26, the Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed: sales 
of 3,139,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement aga.nst 


the 1956-57 year quotas. 


The sales for the period included 69,121 cwt. flour (160090 bu. in wheat 
equivalent) and 2,979,000 bu. wheat. The importing country principally in- 


volved in the sales was Japan. 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 89,271,000 bu. Cumulative sales by Australia are 
22,116,000 bu. and cumulative sales by Canada are 51,505,000 bu. 
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John Burger of GMI 
To Address Biscuit 


Makers Meeting 


CHICAGO—John Burger, assistant 
director of public relations, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will be a 
guest speaker at the 54th annual 
joint meeting of the Biscuit & Crack- 
er Manufacturers Assn. and the Bis- 
cuit Bakers Institute, Inc. The latter 
organization was formerly the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit Manufacturers Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The meeting will be held May 13-15 
at the Plaza Hotel, New York, N.Y. 
George W. Burry, Burry Biscuit 
Corp., Elizabeth, N.J., B&CMA presi- 
dent, and H. D. Percy, Vories Baking 
Co., New Orleans, La., BBI presi- 
dent, will preside. 

Mr. Burger was graduated from In- 
diana University with a B.S. degree 





John Burger 


in business administration and from 
the University of Minnesota with a 
L.L.B. degree in law. He was admit- 
ted to the Illinois Bar and practiced 
law in Chicago as a staff member 
of the American Mutual Alliance 
trade association. 


After service in the U.S. Air Force 
Training Command as legal officer, 
personal affairs officer and adminis- 
trative inspector, Mr. Burger was ad- 
mitted to the bar and practiced law 
in Minnesota. He also taught law, 
economics and speech for the Minne- 
sota School of Business, Minneapolis. 


In February, 1951, Mr. Burger 
joined the public relations depart- 
ment of GMI as director of education- 
al services. He subsequently was 
transferred to the personnel adminis- 
tration department as manager of 
educational services. 


He returned to the public relations 
department in June, 1956, to teach 
Dale Carnegie speech and human re- 
lations courses. In addition, Mr. Bur- 
ger lectures and conducts training 
conferences in human relations, sales, 
management development, self-devel- 
opment and inspirational subjects. 
The subject of his talk will be an- 
nounced later. 
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CASH WHEAT RISES 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Although 
there were no bids of offers at last 
week’s Portland grain exchange trad- 
ing sessions, local cash wheat prices 
have pushed to the highest level since 
January, 1947. Northwest produced 
white wheat is being nominally 
quoted at $2.61 bushel, f.o.b. track. 
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ASBE Takes Look Into Large Bakery of Future 





ASBE COVERAGE 


CHICAGO—The editorial coverage 
of the 33rd annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers was handled by the following 
members of the editorial staff of The 
Northwestern Miller: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., Minneapolis; Don E. 
Rogers and Henry S. French, Chicago. 





CHICAGO—A look into the large- 
volume bakery of the future, with 
its automatic processes and continu- 
ous production, was afforded those 
attending the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
here. 

During the first sessions of the 
four-day meeting, one of the largest 
crowds to attend a session in re- 
cent years heard statements that 
bread produced by the continuous 
dough process compares favorably 
with ordinary bread on all counts 
from economy to consumer accept- 
ance. 

The afternoon session March 4 was 
devoted to a complete discussion of 
the process, and of the brew fer- 
ment process which was described 
as a “natural step toward some form 
of continuous dough process.” 


Other features of the opening ses- 
sion were the reports of ASBE of- 
ficers showing that the society is 
increasing its membership and stanc- 
ing in the industry every year. Rep- 
resentatives of other industry as- 
sociations appeared to laud the work 
of the bakery production man and 
the engineers’ contributions to com- 
mercial baking. 


1,000 Hear Talks 

More than 1,000 bakery produc- 
tion men and allied tradesmen heard 
continuous mixing described as “here 
to stay,” by Frederick H. Watkins, 
Jr., Baker Do Process Co., Belleville, 
N.J. 

“Continuous mixing is the rule 
rather than the exception in other 
industries,” Mr. Watkins stated, 
“and it is now arriving for the bak- 
ing industry.” During his discussion, 
it was emphasized that at present a 
bakery must have a production of 
80,000 to 100,000 lb. baked bread a 
week to capitalize on the advantages 
of the mixing process. At about this 
rate of production, the bakery is 
expected to make up its $130,000 
investment for the installation in 
five years. 

The advancing baking industry, 
and some of the problems it faces 
in movingintoamore automated age, 
was described by Arthur G. Hack- 
ett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, 
the president of the society, during 
the initial session. 

“In several emergencies in the 
past,” Mr. Hackett declared, ‘good 
fortune has come to the aid of the 
baking industry. Following World 
War I, thousands of working women 
ceased baking bread in their own 
homes and turned to the commercial 
baker. This trend was accelerated 
with the advent of sliced bread. 

“Following the second world war, 
the climbing population has enabled 
our sales to increase—but we do not 
care to risk our future on the hope 
that another outside influence will 
come to our aid.” 

In the competitive struggle the 


baking industry faces, Mr. Hackett 
said, the bakery engineer must par- 
ticipate to a greater degree. 

“Management can no longer afford 
to ignore the counsel of the produc- 
tion engineer, but when called upon 
he cannot afford to be found want- 
ing,” the ASBE president emphasized. 

Mr. Hackett also called attention 
to the need for additional manpower 
in the industry, echoing the senti- 
ments expressed by everyone in the 
industry — that more new workers 
must be attracted to baking. 

During his report as secretary of 
the society, Victor E. Marx, Chicago, 
said the society’s membership con- 
tinues to increase. He also noted that 
from the 71 members first entitled to 
wear the 25-year silver ribbon in 
1949, 198 now have that honor, with 
13 being added this year. 

Other officers and committee mem- 
bers appearing during the morning 
session were Martin Eisenstaedt, 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
past president and meeting chair- 
man; William E. Maier of Maier’s 
Bakery, Reading, Pa., and John 
Wardlaw, the Borden Co., Toronto, 
music chairmen; and G. Cecil Mor- 
rison, Morrison-Lamothe Baking Co., 
Ottawa, Ont., who pronounced the 
invocation. Ray Thelen, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of 
the program committee, reviewed the 
program for the four-day meeting, 
and Douglas L. McIntyre, Wareham, 
Mass., management consultant, re- 
ported on the activities of the mem- 
bership committee. 

Harold M. Freund, Freund Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., first vice 
president of the society, introduced 
and paid tribute to the ‘“behind-the- 
scenes workers” contributing to the 
success of the meeting. 


Duty as Industry 

Walter R. Schuchardt, Lake For- 
est Pastry Shop, Clayton, Mo., presi- 
dent of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, urged the baking 
industry to reorganize its duty as 
an industry to the nation in an in- 
spirational address. ‘Let us all en- 
deavor to make a better product and 
quit trying to fool the public,” he 
said. 

Another representative from a na- 
tional baking trade association, Har- 
old Fiedler of the American Bakers 
Assn., Chicago, paid tribute to the 
“high principles of operation, con- 


e ¢ e 
Meeting Highlights . 


The annual engineers’ dinner was 
again a feature of the first night of 
the meeting. Under the chairmanship 
of Paul Prentiss, Cochran Continen- 
tal Container Corp., Chicago, a good 
crowd attended the banquet and floor 
show. 

& 


Leo Terry, who plays the organ 
during pre-session songfests and at 
other occasions for the engineers, 
celebrated his 20th year with the 
ASBE. Mr. Terry also wrote the 
words and music to the “Engineers 
Song” presented several years ago. 

e 


An innovation in the main meeting 
room, holding over 1,000 engineers, 
was a “non-smoking” section. 

& 

Speaking of the difficulties the 

ASBE had during its early years in 


structive work and sharing of knowl- 
edge” practiced by the society. He 
said the engineers had ‘‘set a stand- 
ard of high purpose for the baking 
industry in its association activity.” 

Mr. Fiedler traced the growth of 
the trade association movement to 
its present position of importance 
and responsibility on the national 
scene, and explained the activities 
of the ABA in its service to the 
baking industry on the management 
level. ; 

For the industry’s mutual good, 
Mr. Fiedler explained, several serv- 
ices are performed by the ABA: 

@ The baking industry is repre- 
sented before government. 
@The industrial relations de- 
partment has assisted in 292 con- 
tracts in 172 cities. 
@ Statistics on bread, 
raised products and 
compiled. 
@ The public relations and con- 
sumer service departments con- 
duct a “vigorous” campaign on 
the nutritive value of bread prod- 
ucts with those directly influ- 
encing the eating habits of the 
people. 

@ Advertising and sales promo- 

tion activities. 

@ Consumer education. 

@ Research and laboratory serv- 

ice (of the American Institute 

of Baking). 

@ The bakery sanitation service 

and activities such as bulletins, 

conventions and expositions. 

The ASBE should be interested in 
these activities of the ABA, Mr. 
Fiedler said, ‘because the success 
of these activities is directly related 
to the success of the industry as a 
whole—to improve the attitude of 
the consumer toward baked foods 
and to provide a better business 
climate in which the industry can 
operate. 

‘In order to help our industry 
compete with the 211 other major 
food lines and 4,000 individual food 
items,’ Mr. Fiedler said, ‘‘over 100 
people on the ABA and AIB staffs 
work to make your job more se- 
cure.” 

“The day of rugged individualism 
is gone—the day of organized, vol- 
untary, cooperative effort, through 
trade associations, has arrived,” Mr. 
Fiedler concluded. 

The tremendous 


yeast 
cake are 


interest in the 


getting management cooperation, Ar- 
thur G. Hackett, ASBE president, 
said it was often difficult for a pro- 
duction man to get permission to 
attend. “They were afraid we would 
get him here, pick his brains and 
send him back in a barrel,” he said. 


@ 

Frank J. Coughlin, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, is resigning as 
chairman of the newsletter commit- 
tee, which publishes a four-page re- 
port of ASBE activities. A. E. Graw- 
ert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
will continue on the committee. 

@ 

The annual meeting of Dunwoody 
Baking School Alumni brought 63 to 
the luncheon the first day of the 
ASBE meeting to hear A. J. Vander 
Voort, head of the baking school, talk 
of the need for more young men in 
the baking industry. 


Button Enables 
Members to Meet 


On Way to Chicago 


CHICAGO—Many members of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers had an opportunity to meet one 
another before 
they arrived here 
for the organiza- 
tion’s 33rd annu- 
al meeting. 

ASBE reasoned 
that on the way 
to Chicago, many 
of its members, 
unknown to each 
other, might accidently meet in con- 
veyances, hotels, motels, airports and 
other places incident to their travel 
by the same route to Chicago. 

So ASBE sent each member a lapel 
button with the emblem of the so- 
ciety on it and suggested that the 
button be worn by members en route 
to Chicago. As a result of wearing 
this button, many members became 
acquainted on their way to the meet- 
ing instead of at it. 


status reports on bread making by 
various time-and-labor-saving meth- 
ods was evidenced by the overflow 
crowd for the afternoon session 
March 4, with Mr. Watkins substi- 
tuting for Martin Tiernan of the 
Baker Do Process Co., Belleville, 
N.J. and other engineers reporting 
on the latest experiences with these 
methods. 

Harold W. McGhee, National Tea 
Co., Chicago, brought the engineers 
up to date on the brew process 
method of bread production. Review- 
ing the short history of this method 
since the great interest with which 
it was received only four years ago, 
the speaker pointed out that 50 bak- 
eries were initially experimenting 
with the brew method. This number 
climbed to over 100 after previous 
ASBE sessions sparked interest, and 
then declined to the present day 
when “only a handful” of bakeries 
are still working with the brew pro- 
cess. 

“This handful is very interested,” 
Mr. McGhee said, “and is using it 
for the whole bread line of at least 
one plant. The decline in participa- 
ting companies perhaps can be laid 
to the fact these others were more 
curious than really interested. 


“Of those now using brews, six 
are retail, two are home service, 
seven are chain bakeries and one is 
a wholesale plant. Some use milk 
and a buffer, some use the buffer 
only and some use milk only—the 
methods vary in almost every case.” 

Mr. McGhee expressed the opinion 
that “we have made a step toward 
the future — a preliminary move 
toward some form of continuous 
processing. 

“Those now using the brew pro- 
cess are getting experience with a 
tool that will eventually lead into 
continuous processing,” he stressed. 





ASBE Button 


Questions Answered 

Answering questions from the 
floor, the speaker said that there 
are only two men in addition to 
management personnel trained as 
“brew men” in his plant. One man 
has charge of the ferment room and 
makes up the ferment without other 
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Harold M. Freund 


New President .. . 


production personnel having the 
need for any knowledge of the pro- 
cedure. He is also responsible for 
the sanitation maintenance of his 
equipment. 

The speaker impressed the engi- 
neers with the flexibility of the sys- 
tem: cuts and adds to the produc- 
tion schedule can be made up to 
four hours away from wrapping 
time, since the ferment is prepared 
according to 50-gallon increments, 
Mr. McGhee’s firm also stores fer- 
ment, although he admitted that 
problems are encountered in _ pro- 
duction when the ferment is carried 
over more than 24 hours. 

The speaker also said that all 
sweet goods are made with the fer- 


ment process. 
In response to questions about 
consumer acceptance, Mr. McGhee 


emphasized there has been no con- 
sumer comment or even notice. “We 
were keenly aware of this factor 
too,” he said, “and have found no 
awareness of the change in four 
years. We did not wish to change 
our products in any way and we do 
not feel they have been changed. We 
have had a steady increase in bread 
business, and the rate of increase 
has been the same throughout the 
period.”’ 

The speaker was unable to answer 
the question, why so many failures 
with this process? He expressed the 
opinion that there may have been 
only a casual experimentation, often 
with unsuitable equipment. He also 
feels there may be a _ wait-and-see 
attitude on the part of some bak- 
ers who hope they may be able to 
go directly into the continuous mix- 
ing phase of production. 


This phase was discussed, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Watkins, by Ray S. 
Briggs of the Purity Baking Co., 


Decatur, Ill., who told of practical 
experience with the equipment de- 
scribed by Mr. Watkins. 
Performance Report 

In reporting on the equipment, 
Mr. Watkins based his opinions on 
five installations of the process ma- 
chinery, out of six plants now using 
it. A seventh unit is being installed 
in one of the plants already using 
the equipment for additional produc- 
tion. It was also disclosed that 20 
more units are on order for US. in- 
stallation, with three of these in- 
tended for dual production. Abroad, 
one has been installed and 23 have 
been ordered to follow. Both single 
and double-floor installations have 
been planned. 

The plants covered in the report 
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NEW OFFICERS 
ELECTED 


CHICAGO — Harold M. Freund, 
Freund Bread Co., St. Louis, was 
elected president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers during 
the morning session of the second 
day (March 5) of the organization’s 
annual meeting. He succeeds Arthur 
G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Ine., 
New York. 


Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, was elected 
first vice president; Ray Thelen, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
second vice president; and H. Alvin 
Meyer, Grocers Baking Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., third vice president. 

Victor E. Marx, Chicago, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Clifton 
R. Scarborough, Scarborough-Mead 
Industrial Food Brokerage Co., Char- 
lotte, N.C... was named program 
chairman, and Edward Stermer, 
Chapman & Smith Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill., assistant program chairman. 





have been in continuous-process pro- 
duction for periods of two years, for 
the oldest, to six months for the 
latest. The oldest plant has actually 
been in operation for three and a 
half years, but the initial portion of 
the production was experimental and 
designed to “work out the bugs in 
production and marketing.” 

The installations covered in Mr. 
Watkins’ discussion have had a 
length of operation of from 3% 
hours to 24 hours. (One unit was in 
continuous production for 48 hours.) 
The volume of production ranges 
from 110,000 lb. per week to 300,000 
lb. a week, and the rate of produc- 
tion varies from 3,300 to 5,200 Ib. 
per hour. 

Four to six different 
white bread have been produced, 
with two plants producing whole 
wheat varieties as well. Four plants 
were in full scale commercial pro- 
duction within 10 days after installa- 
tion. 

In comparing production costs 
with conventional equipment, Mr. 
Watkins listed three reports, with 


varieties of 


one plant showing a saving of 31¢ 
per 100 lb. of baked products, one 
showing a 33¢ saving, and one show- 
ing a 56¢ saving. The latter report 
covered estimated savings in efficien- 
cy throughout the plant, and all the 


Victor E. Marx 


Secretary-Treasurer ... 








John W. Olsen 


International Milling 
Names John W. Olsen 


Division Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — International 
Milling Company has announced the 
appointment of John W. Olsen as 
production manager of the south- 
western division of the company, 
with division headquarters in Kansas 
City. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Ol- 
sen was assistant production mana- 
ger of International’s southwestern 
division and plant manager of its 
Kansas City plant. He is a graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, and 
since joining the firm in 1948, he has 
held various positions in the produc- 
tion and milling departments of the 
company. 

International’s southwestern divi- 
sion mills are located at Kansas City, 
Missouri; Salina, Kansas; Newton, 
Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Ponca 
City, Okla.; and Greenville, Texas. 





reports covered installations in exist- 
ing, conventional bakeries. 

One plant expects a saving of 60¢ 
per 100 lb. baked weight in a plant 
specifically designed for the unit. 


Cost of Equipment 

The installed cost of the equip- 
ment is about $130,000, Mr. Watkins 
said. This figure includes all equip- 
ment to process the ingredients go- 
ing into the system, the conveyors 
needed, plant modifications including 
structural, plumbing and electrical 
modifications and installation labor. 

During other sessions of the ASBE’s 
33rd annual meeting, the engineei's 
will discuss bulk handling of ingredi- 
ents, storage, proofing and in-p’ant 
handling of ingredients, and the pro- 
duction of pies, cakes and other 
baked foods and the proper freezing 
techniques for each. 

ASBE approved on March 5 a 
change in its constitution and by- 
laws which will permit affiliation by 
organizations such as the British 
chapter of ASBE. The change staies: 

“No less than 40 individuals whose 
training and vocation have been or 
are of specialized service in the bak- 
ing industry and who are residents 
of an overseas country, dominion, 
territory or integrated geographical 
group may upon approval by the 
executive committee of ASBE be 
designated as affiliated with ASBE.”’ 

The change in bylaws outlines nine 
basic requirements necessary for 
approval by ASBE. 
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PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


(Continued from page 9) 





will remain effective until the close 
of the Winnipeg market on the fol- 
lowing day. On March 1 it was set 
at 44%¢ bu. on wheat shipped as ex- 
port flour via Canadian and U‘S. At- 
lantic ports; out of St. Lawrence 
ports and Churchill 3¢, and out of 
Canadian and U.S. Pacific coast ports 
the amount was 8¢. 

The Canadian Wheat Board _in- 
structions to the trade dated March 
1, 1957, said, “Certain wheat export- 
ing countries are differentiating be- 
tween the relative price at which 
wheat and wheat flour are made 
available in seaboard positions for ex- 
port. Such policies are contributing 
to the limitation of Canadian flour 
exports to predominantly flour im- 
porting markets. 

“Since the movement of Canadian 
flour into export positions is sub- 
stantially the same as in other ex- 
porting countries, the board has de- 
cided to adjust in a similar manner 
the position as between wheat for 
export and flour for export; the ad- 
justment applying to countries that 
import mainly flour. 

“All sales of wheat for export flour, 
for shipment to destinations other 
than those excluded, will be originally 
booked with the board in accordance 
with Instructions to All Mills No. 1 
dated June 22, 1956. The export flour 
adjustment in effect at the time the 
final price is established with the 
board will be the rate used to deter- 
mine the final sales price for the con- 
tract. Proof of export to an eligible 
destination- as set forth in the in- 
structions must be submitted before 
settlement will be made. 

“The export flour adjustment, ef- 
fective March 1, 1957, is subject to 
cancellation at any time without no- 
tice and may vary from day to day. 
Separate rates may also be _ estab- 
lished for the various export outlets 
for Canadian flour.” 


Canadian Flour Exports 


In the crop year 1955-56, Canada 
exported 38,900,000 bu. in the form 
of flour to all destinations. This com- 
pared with 40,500,000 the previous 
crop year and a 30-year average of 
42,400,000 bu. in the form of flour. In 
the past crop year, which ended July 
31, 1956, the United Kingdom took 
11,811,000 bu. in the form of flour 
from Canada. This together with 
flour exports to other excluded coun- 
tries under the present price adjust- 
ment plan accounted for only about 
one-third of the 1955-56 flour ex- 
ports. Apart from the United King- 
dom, the Philippines was the best 
customer for Canadian flour during 
that 12-month period and took the 
equivalent of 6,176,000 bu. Venezue- 
la was next with imports of 3,461,000 
bu. as flour. There were several 
other sizeable outlets in 1955-56 that 
are not listed in the current excluded 
destinations under the price adjust- 
ment. 

For the first six months of the cur- 
rent crop year, 1956-57, Canada’s 
flour exports were equal to 19,000,- 
000 bu. in terms of wheat compared 
to 18,600,000 for the same period a 
year ago. However, there are indi- 
cations that forward orders, cover- 
ing the last six months of the crop 
year, present quite a different pic- 
ture. For the first six months of 
the current crop year the excluded 
destinations under the present plan 
took slightly more than 6,600,000 bu. 
in the form of flour and a little more 
than 6,200,000 of this was unloaded 
at United Kingdom ports. 
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There was little demand for flour 
in any of the major areas during the 
week which ended March 1, although 
chain bakeries and other buyers con- 
tinued to draw steadily on old book- 
ings, keeping shipping directions and 
running time of mills at a fairly high 
level. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
at 52% of five day capacity, some- 
what better than either the South- 
west or the central states, but still 
down from the 63% of the previous 
week. Spring wheat mills reported 
sales of only 43% a year ago. 

A dull flour business opened the 
week in the central states and failed 
to show any improvement throughout 
the week, with total sales at no more 
than 30% of five day milling capacity. 

In the Southwest, where most bak- 
eries have supplies sufficient for an- 
other 60 to 120 days, prices crept up 
about 2¢, but the increase failed to 
work buyers into a trading mood. 
Sales were at 47% of five day capa- 
city, compared with 44% a week 
earlier and 95% a year ago. The 
Southwest lull followed a mild flurry 
of buying the previous week, in 
which several buyers extended cover- 
age about 30 days. 

Production by U.S. mills was at 
99% of five day capacity, compared 
with 101% the previous week and 
92% a year ago. Mills at Buffalo re- 
ported production at 118% of capa- 
city, down two percentage points 
from the previous week, but up con- 
siderably from the 96% of a year ago. 
(See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat 
flour business was very slow the past 
week, reflecting the sizeable quanti- 
ties still in the hands of users and 
the gap between buyers’ ideas of 
prices and those of mill operators. 

Buying of bakery patents was con- 
fined to a few scattered single cars, 
and when prices drifted 5@6¢ higher 
for the week, even this business came 
to a halt. 

Shipping directions for old book- 
ings of bakers’ grades were reported 
as fairly good. Running time of the 
rnills was said to be steady at 5% to 
6 days. 

Family flour prices were unchanged 
from the previous week. There was 
no local buying, although local repre- 
sentatives reported a few scattered 
sales, principally on a price promo- 
tion basis, to some of their super- 
market customers in the East. Ship- 
ping directions for the heavy amounts 
of family flour purchased in January 
are reportedly holding up better than 
originally expected. 

The local clears situation was 
somewhat mixed, although showing 
a trend toward returning to the tight 
supply situation which existed 
throughout most of the winter. On 
the other hand, one mill representa- 
tive reported clears for sale and some 
difficulty in disposing of them, even 
at attractive prices. 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
at 52% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 63% a week earlier and 
only 43% a year ago. Shipments were 
at 108% of five day capacity, com- 
pared with 99% a week earlier and 
101% a year ago. 

Flour production at Minneapolis for 
the period averaged 97% of five day 
capacity, compared with 85% the pre- 
vious week and 97% a year ago. Mills 
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Flour Business Slow; Grinding 
Time, Shipping Directions Good 


of the interior Northwest increased 
production last week to 103%, com- 
pared with 94% the previous week 
and only 89% a year ago. Mills of the 
Northwest produced at the rate of 
101% last week, compared with 91% 
the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. 

Quotations March 1: Spring wheat 
standard patent $5.85@5.97, spring 
short patent $5.95@6.07, spring high 
gluten $6.40@6.52, first clear $5.31@ 
5.66; whole wheat $5.97@6.07; fam- 
ily flour $6.15@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: The brief flurry. of 
business done in hard winter bakery 
flour by mills of the Southwest early 
last week kept the sales volume from 
falling off sharply for the week. After 
the three chains added about 30 days’ 
supply to their bookings, business 
dwindled to practically nothing. Sales 
for the week amounted to 47% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 44% 
the previous week and 95% a year 
ago. 

Flour business in the Southwest 
remains quiet. Most bakery buyers 
have supplies booked to last them 
from 60 to 120 days. Flour prices 
have advanced a couple of cents, but 
there has been no real incentive for 
mills to push flour or buyers to buy. 
The usual p.d.s. business was done, 
along with an occasional car to small- 
er bakers. 

Export trade was also quiet. Some 
mills found some sales in South 
America and in the West Indies, but 
these were not large. Export and gov- 
ernment business accounted for only 
8% of last week’s sales volume. 

The clears market has become 
quite sloppy, especially for the 1% 
ash and higher clears. The slow ex- 
port trade and lack of domestic in- 
terest,, coupled with greater produc- 
tion of the low grade flour from the 
grinding of low quality wheat for the 
government, are said to have caused 
much of this weakness in the clears 
market. 

Family flour sales were limited and 
directions were on the slow side. 
Bakery flour directions were coming 


.in better, with most mills calling the 


instruction pace fair to good. 
Quotations March 1, Kansas City, 


carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.70, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.60, 
straight $5.50@5.55, established 
brands of family flour $6.30@7.20, 
first clears $4.70@4.95, second clears 
$4.45, 1% ash clears or higher $4.25 
@4.35. 


Salina: Demand was quiet for 
flour the past week, with prices 
finishing about 2¢ sack lower than 
at the same time the previous week. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 


Wichita: Mills operated at 100% of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
75% of capacity, compared with 60% 
the preceding week and 93% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were fair. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
March 1, basis Kansas City: Family 
flour $6.80, bakers’ short patent 
$5.72, first clears $5.15, second clears 
$5.05. 


Oklahoma City: Though flour sales 
since the first of the year have been 
fair with running time and bookings 
satisfactory, March seems to be com- 
ing in with a poor showing. Prices 
closed unchanged on family flour, 
but some what higher on bakery. 
Quotations March 2, delivered Okla- 
homa points in carlots: Family short 
patent $6.90@7.10, standard patent 
$6.20@6.40, bakery unenriched short 
patent $6.05@6.15, 95% standard 
patent $5.95@6.05, straight grade 
$5.90@6. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Texas: The demand for flour was 
almost nil last week, with bookings 
amounting to only 5% to 10% of 
capacity; however, mills averaged six 
days running time. Prices were un- 
changed, except that clears were 
slightly lower. Quotations March 1, 
in 100 Ib. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $6.05@6.15; first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.20@5.30, delivered Texas 
common points. 

Hutchinson: Mills reported that the 
flour market jumped up and down 
during the past week, with a 1%4¢ 
range. Chain bakers were supposed to 
have bid on some of the markets, but 
most deals failed to develop due to 
price disagreements. Bookings were 
extremely light with most slacken- 

(Continued on page 46) 





Durum Market Quiet; Price 
Of Semolina Unchanged 


The durum and semolina markets 
were very quiet last week. Manufac- 
turers of macaroni and spaghetti 
products appear to be amply supplied 
through Easter, and exporters ap- 
parently have fulfilled most of their 
needs for the current crop year. 

It has given rise to a market in 
which mill buyers find enough durum 
around to allow them to be choosy. 
As a result, some frost-damaged 
durum, which «usually moves fairly 
well when demand is strong, was be- 
ing passed over in favor of better 
quality wheat. This fostered little 
more demand for the better types of 
durum during the week. 

The price of No. 1 amber milling 
durum was down 1¢ for the week, 
but semolina prices were unchanged. 

Production by durum mills last 
week was at 103% of five day milling 


capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 104% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis March 1 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum .......... $2.66@2.67 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.61@2.66 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.60@2.65 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.58@2.63 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.54@2.61 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.52@2.59 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.49@2.57 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 
on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
. pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 25-Mar. 1 .. 156,500 161,352 103 
Previous week .. 156,500 *146,609 94 
ZEAP BESO <-c0cs-cc 158,500 165,095 104 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1956-March 1, 1957 ..... 5,284,058 
July 1, 1955-March 2, 1956 ...... 5,151,779 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Business 
Slow; Most Prices 
Remain Unchanged 


The millfeed business was slow and 
featureless last week except for a 
brief spurt of buying in the South- 
west late in the period. Most prices 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. 


Formula feed business in the 
Northwest was getting off to a fair 
start on spring volume as February 
came to a close. Some manufacturers 
felt that lower prices had delayed 
buying to some extent, but on the 
whole prospects appeared quite 
promising for an upturn during 
March. 


Stable Prices 

When feed prices become more 
stable, manufacturers feel, more 
stocking up to meet feeder demand 
will be in order. Sales of starter 
feeds continue to expand, although 
some manufacturers report. that 
sales of chick feeds are lagging be- 
hind last year. A reduction in chick 
starters is anticipated in the area. 

Formula feed business in the South- 
west continued to be rather slow. The 
most optimistic reports from manu- 
facturers are that sales have shown 
a little improvement and are now 
fair. Most mixers say that business 
last week was about the same as in 
the previous week. Different types 
of feed seem to be moving differ- 
ently for the various manufacturers 
in the area. 


Some report that poultry feed is 
moving better, especially in the south- 
ern areas of the region. However, 
others note that low egg prices have 
caused producers to be reluctant 
about buying chicks, and the starter 
business has not shown much activity 
yet. Broiler prices are not too bad 
now so that there has been more of 
an inclination for chicks to be put 
down in that field. Not many early 
turkey poults have been started this 
year because of the weak markets 
that this type of bird found last year. 
Dairy and cattle feed volume is only 
fair, while hog feed is moving in a 
little better manner. 


Business Slow 


Feed business lacked pep in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Feb. 27, and some observers 
could not see any great improve- 
ment in the next several months 
ahead. A slight spring pick-up is ex- 
pected, but the general attitude 
seems to be that the farm situation 
will work against unusual feeding vol- 
ume for most of the remainder of 
this year. 

Chick starter feed sales are woe- 
fully slow, observers say, and flock 
replacements are running behind the 
normal pace. Hog feeds are fair, but 
layer and broiler feed orders are be- 
ing held to the minimum require- 
ments because of market conditions. 
Feeding ratios prevent any great 
amount of enthusiasm from appear- 
ing among most feeders and dealers. 
February, reports indicate, was a 
poor month for most segments of the 
feed industry. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 51,519 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 52,302 tons 
in the previous week and 48,056 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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The wheat market was subjected 
to a mixture of pressures during the 
week which ended March 4. Futures 
in most places ended the period 1@ 
3¢ lower than they began it because 
of downward pressure exerted by 
termination of the March contract 
and the release of large amounts of 
wheat. Cash prices and premiums, 
on the other hand, were firm to 2¢ 
higher in almost all places. 

Closing prices of wheat 
March 4 were: Chicago — March 
$2.315% @%, May $2.31%@%, July 
$2.23146@5, September $2.25%@1, 
December $2.28% @2.29; Minneapolis 
—May $2.30%, July $2.29%, Septem- 
ber $2.274%; Kansas City — March 
$2.2954, May $2.2714, July $2.2236@ 
1%, September $2.24%, December 
$2.27. 

The period opened Feb. 26 with 
holders of March contracts actively 
beginning to shift to deferred 
months. Prices of the nearby con- 
tracts remained fairly steady the 
first day, and later months advanced 
up to %¢ on the strength of steady 
trading. 

On Feb. 27 the buying of deferred 
contracts was about equally matched 
by posting of notices for delivery of 
March wheat. Prices of all contracts 
dropped back to Feb. 26 levels as it 
became evident that more March 
wheat was being made available 
than expected earlier in the week. 

By Feb. 28 notices had been posted 
at Kansas City for delivery of 300,- 
000 bu. March wheat and at Chicago 
for 2,750,000 bu. Prices of futures 
jarred loose another 1¢, apparently 
from apprehension in the trade that 
March wheat stocks were much 
larger than estimated earlier, and 
that this would pose a problem of 
disposal. 

But by March 1 mills, elevators 
and export interests had absorbed 
the major portion of the March 
contracts. Prices firmed somewhat 
as it became apparent that absorp- 
tion by these segments of the trade 
had actually relieved price pressure 
from current month contracts. The 
price firmness, however, was only 
temporary, and prices dropped again 
to end up March 4 %@3¢ off from 
February 25 all along the line. 

The export picture for the week 
was not impressive, although the 
prospect of heavy overseas buying 
later in March probably gave some 
firmness to prices. Greece and Ger- 
many postponed their buying. The 
U.K. bought 750,000 bu. hard wheat 
and Yugoslavia 300,000 bu. 

The continued gloomy weather 
outlook in the Southwest was not a 
major factor in the picture, but it 
probably helped to keep prices from 
sliding more than they did. 

In the cash wheat market, offer- 
ings at Kansas City were the larg- 
est in weeks. Prices and premiums 
were steady. At Minneapolis there 
was an active demand for cash 
wheat, and prices and premiums 
were up 2¢ from the previous re- 
porting date of Feb. 25. 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended February 
28 totaled 6.3 million bushels com- 
pared with 5.5 million the previous 
week and 6.5 million a year ago. Min- 
neapolis receipts of all classes totaled 
1,285 cars, of which 302 were for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account. Du- 
luth receipts totaled 1,392 cars. 

The demand for cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis was active, both for 
local unloading and for diversion 


futures 
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Wheat Market Active as 
March Contracts Close 


point offerings. Freer storage space 
was expected to be available at Buf- 
falo, and there was an improved de- 
mand for wheat to go to the head of 
the lakes for shipment on the open- 
ing of navigation. Cash premium 
ranges were generally 2¢ higher as 
compared with the. futures. On Feb. 
28, ordinary No. 1 dark northern 


spring or 1 northern spring 
wheat, and through 12% protein, 
was quoted at 2@3¢ over the 


May price; 13% protein 4@5¢ 
over; 14% protein 6@ hl over; 15% 
protein 7@9¢ over; 16% protein 20@ 
25¢ over. These ranges were for 58- 
lb. wheat with 1¢ premium for each 
pound over 58 and 1¢ discount for 
each % |b. under 58. 

The average protein content of 
hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13.70% compared with 13.93% a year 
ago. During the month of February 
2.7% of the Minneapolis receipts of 
hard spring wheat were 11.9% pro- 
tein and under; 19.0% in the 12.0- 
12.9% bracket; 40.9% showed protein 
13.0-13.9%; 26.7% in 140-14.9% 
bracket; 7.7%-15.0 to 15.9%; 30% 
at 16.0% and over. 

Cash durum prices averaged l¢ 
lower for the week. There was a good 
demand for the best milling qualities 
but a very slow market for the inter- 
mediate types. Demand from export- 
ers was less active. (See tables on 
page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 1 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 


Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary 
11% Protein 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 
15% Protein 
16% Protein 

Protein premium 
1/10% higher. 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each 1b. over 58 Ib.; 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 58 Ib. 





2.56% 
1¢ each 


for over 


16%, 


Cash Prices Unchanged 


Cash prices for hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City were virtually un- 
changed in the week ended March 4. 
Premiums were steady, with the ex- 
ception of a 1¢ loss on the low side 
of the 14% and higher protein types. 
The basic March option of $2.295 on 
March 4 was %c lower than a week 
earlier. 

Offerings last week were the 
largest in some time. Carlot sales on 
the floor of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade totaled 145 last week. In the 
face of these sales, premiums held 
steady, indicating that there was 
good demand. Merchandisers and 
blending interests bought a substan- 
tial quantity of transit grain. Mills 
acquired wheat from country points. 

Receipts last week amounted to 
593 cars, compared with 518 the pre- 
vious week and 694 a year ago. 

Premiums on March 4 were as fol- 
lows: Ordinary 44%2.@5¢ over the 
March option, 11.75% protein 4% @6¢ 
over March, 12% protein 44%4@7¢ 
over, 12.5% protein 44% @714¢ over, 
13% protein 5@8¢ over, 13.5% pro- 
tein 5@8%¢ over, 14% protein 5@9¢ 
over, 14.5% protein 5144 @9%¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 1 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.33% @2.41% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.32% @ @2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.31% @2.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.30% @2.37% 





CURRENT FLoUR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with “py of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U. 





S. expressed in percentages: 











Feb, 25- Feb, 27- Feb, 28- 
March 1, *Previous March 2, March 4, Mar. 1-5, 
957 week 1956 1965 1954 
ee a Oi ee aie 5 e 606,810 336,255 ,957 674,014 
PEE dich scracus aaebewaes s 1,324, 968 1,407,488 1,176,276 
eee ndeeies 560,999 568,568 506,405 
Central and Southe ast ipl te Geta eines 539,630 531,091 513,926 
North Pacific Coast .........:0.- 290,674 301,586 272945 
Ea ae ener we 3,374,486 3,415,543 5 3,137,866 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.5 74.5 75 75 


*Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 





Feb. 25- Feb, 27- 
Mar. 1, Previous ' Mar. 2, 
1957 week 1956 
Northwest ...... 101 91 92 
Southwest ....... 99 107 96 
ee i, ee 118 120 96 
Central and S. E. 95 93 90 
N. Pacific Coast.. 82 85 76 
TORS faces 99 101 92 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1... 287,500 262,752 91 
Previous week .. 287,500 281,038 99 
POOF GOO cccossee Z 279,850 298,227 107 
Two years ago .. 279,850 265,411 95 
POV UES BUOERD: 2k cccccsccsevnes 94 
DOR PORE BOOTHS oioe ie nccsvcccsces 92 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 











Crop year flour production 











o——July 1 to— 
Feb, 28 
Mar. 4, Mar. 1-5, Mar. 1, Mar. 2, 
1955 1954 1957 1956 

93 90 24,229,438 23,7 38,7 750 
94 90 16,892,578 .731,469 
111 109 19,402,570 3,981 
80 75 18,941,441 8,943 
86 78 10,869,714 10,357,449 
95 89 120,335,741 113,769,503 


NORTHWEST 








Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
cape acity output tivity 
Feb, 25-Mar. 1 237,000 22 229, 921 97 
Previous week .. 237,000 85 
Se DO vxsvecsa 237,000 97 
Two years ago .. 232,500 98 
Five-year @VCTABE .....cccccccccce 91° 
ZOMFORP GQVOTRMO 2 cccciccccccccecva 88 


*Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 








a , cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakotz 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: — 
capac ity output tivity 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1. 32,8 1,049,216 101 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week . .1,03 *1,126,450 109 capacity output tivity 
Year ago... 953.7 94 Feb, 25-Mar. I 430,500 441,294 103 
Two years ago "1021: 5 955,933 94 Previous week 430,500 *404,442 94 
Five-year average ........+....00: 94 Year ago ....... 454,500 404,199 89 
Ten-year average ........-sseeeee: 90 Two years ago .. 487,250 434,001 89 
*Revised. PIVO-VORE GVOTEGS 6000000000000 008 89 
re DRIED bas i kkk de 00800500 83 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *Revised. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, a —_ 
Kentucky, Nortn Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- PACIFIC COAST 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
5-day week Flour % ac- Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivity Washington Mills 
a cg et 1... 70,25 50 5 95 5-day week Flour % ac- 
-revious W eek 570, 260 93 capacity output tivity 
he ae 570,250 90 Feb. 25-Mar, 1 5 174,907 81 
Two years ago .. 671,400 80 Previous week *176,128 82 
BAVOSYORE BVOTHHO osc cccccvvecsecs 82 Tine OO 5. 66caa 148,637 68 
Ten-year AVETABCS ..ccccccccccesecs 80 Two years ago 178,489 83 
*Revised. ee Five-year average ..........¢2+e0. 77 
BUFFALO TOU-PORE GUOGTRMD 2c ccaseccocerences 81 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
Feb. 25-Mar. 1 .. 475,000 118 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 475,000 120 Feb, 25-Mar, 1 138,750 83 
TORE GS oc00k 40 475,000 96 Previous week 138,750 90 
Two years ago .. 459,500 111 TORE BBO sscsces 138,750 93 
PIVO-YVOOF BVETASS 2. scsccccscesces 105 Two years ago .. 133,200 92 
I DORR a 6.05be00s0s0eeese 101 Five-FORE BVOFEMD as o.0.0:00 40009008 82 
*Revised. DWOR-FORE RVOTABS 26s sccccecssccsve 84 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of milifeed in tons for week ending March 1, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and Soutb 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
--—South west *—— 
Weekly Crop year 

production to date 

Feb, 25-Mar. 1.. 26,567 949,559 
Prev. week ....128,501 +12, 
Two wks. ago .. { 


891,859 








9: 51, 140 


**74% 


*Principal mills. 


Production computed on the basis of 72% 


——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


of total capacity. 


flour production. 

—Buffalot- —Combined**- 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date 






490,061 11,360 392,888 519 1,832,508 
$11,513 f 2 
10,832 4,776 
475,735 9,462 321,182 48,056 1,688,776 
576,198 10,701 373,676 48,792 1,824,136 
493,674 9,750 358,73 47,405 1,688,370 
537,738 9,674 352,539 17,389 1,841,417 


tAll mills. tRevised. 








Ree. B BOE £2 cc0cessecsoneves 
DO. BD TRO. ott secc css cvenens 
ae Ree re re 
BUG. 2 BOD 2c ccccvvcovcccsvecs 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
wheat was reported selling March 4 
at $2.57@2.58, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair and 
offerings were sufficient. Prices were 
quoted $2.44@2.45 delivered to Hous- 
ton via truck. Offerings, however, 
were scarce, demand was fair. 


Japan a Buyer 
The only export trade reported last 
week in the Pacific Northwest was 
two cargoes of hard winter wheat for 
Japan on Feb. 27. And Japan was 
asking tenders Friday on one cargo 


of corn. Despite a reported decision 
by Japan to cease purchase of Ameri- 
can commodities, news has come to 
Northwest exporters that Japan will 
be in the Portland wheat market, and 
may buy 2,200,000 metric tons of 
wheat next year. 


Indications point to the return of 
Japan, India, Pakistan, Korea and 
Formosa to the Pacific Northwest 
market for wheat in the immediate 
future. Japan must buy eight cargoes 
of wheat under its present budget 
which expires March 31. 

The grain markets maintained an 
irregular trend, with wheat prices 
firm and feed grains weaker. 
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Charges Filed 
In Bakery 
Union Dispute 


WASHINGTON — A sharp dispute 
among the top officers of the Bakery 
and Confectionery International Un- 
ion became public this week with the 
filing of charges by the union’s sec- 
retary-treasurer against the presi- 
dent and a vice president for misuse 
of union funds and other irregulari- 
ties. 

Curtis R. Sims, secretary-treasur- 
er, made the accusations against 
James G. Cross, president, and 
George Stuart, vice president and di- 
rector of the union. 

Mr. Sims charges both officers with 
mishandling union funds, and against 
Mr. Cross he alleges questionable per- 
sonal associations and behavior. The 
charges also deal with a disturbance 
at the union’s convention last Octo- 
ber which ultimately led to a grand 
jury inquiry. 

Mr. Sims contends his charges were 
in line with jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ate select committee on labor and 
management practices. They were 
set forth in a letter to Mr. Cross 
which also carried a warning from 
Mr. Sims that he would act if Mr. 
Cross did not. The accuser made the 
facts known to all local unions. 

In his letter Mr. Sims urged a 
prompt gathering of the general ex- 
ecutive board of the union to consider 
charges that the president and vice 
president had submitted vouchers for 
“excessive and unjustified expendi- 
tures” and “of maintaining close al- 
liance with employers in the industry 
with whom the union negotiates on 
behalf of the members.” 

In reply to the accusations, Mr. 
Cross said he categorically denies the 
charges brought against him. He con- 
tends they stemmed from a_ long 
smoldering political fight within the 
union. He added that the executive 
board was scheduled to meet in Mi- 
ami Beach March 20 and Mr. Sims’ 
charges would go before the board if 
they are formally submitted. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, 
Retired Flour 


Broker, Dies 


CHICAGO—Rhudy E. Bemmels, a 
leading flour broker in Chicago until 
he retired three years ago, died Feb. 
27 in a hospital at San Diego, Cal. 
He had been living in California since 
he retired early in 1954. 

Mr. Bemmels’ standing in the flour 
distributing industry was recognized 
in 1951 by the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors when he was 
named the organization’s “honor 
man” for that year. He made many 
outstanding contributions to his field 
during his almost 20 years as a flour 
broker in Chicago. 

For 15 years Mr. Bemmels was a 
partner in the Bemmels-Vaughan 
flour brokerage firm, which was dis- 
solved in 1951. He then operated as 
a single broker, representing import- 
ant milling firms, until he retired. 

Mr. Bemmels served in almost all 
offices of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors. He was elected 
its president in 1947, and for many 
years he was the organization’s rep- 
resentative on the national board of 
directors. 
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Will H. Lanham 


Will H. Lanham, 
Former Garland 


Executive, Dead 


GREENSBURG, IND. — Will H. 
Lanham, 74, former president of the 
Garland Milling Co., died Feb. 28 
after an illness of nearly five years. 

Mr. Lanham had been associated 
with the Garland Milling Co. for 40 
years before it was sold in 1948. He 
joined the firm as a bookkeeper in 
1908. He was advanced to assistant 
secretary-treasurer in 1917, and he 
became vice president a year later. 
He became president of the firm on 
April 30, 1943. 

Mr. Lanham was elected a direc- 
tor of the Millers National Federa- 
tion in 1938 and again in 1944. He 
was named a director of the South- 
eastern Millers Assn. in 1940, and he 
also served on its executive commit- 
tee. He served as a member of the 
Indiana Millers Assn. in 1938 and 
1939. After his retirement, Mr. Lan- 
ham assisted in the management of 
his brother-in-law’s farm northeast 
of Greensburg. 

Besides achieving national promi- 
nence in the milling industry, Mr. 
Lanham was active in civic affairs in 


“his community. He served on the city 


school board and with the Chamber 
of Commerce, becoming its executive 
secretary before ill health forced him 
to resign. He was active in the Ro- 
tary Club, BPOE, Masonic lodge, 
Knights of Pythias and was a char- 
ter member of the Greensburg 
YMCA. He also served as a trustee 
of the Muscatatuck State School 
from 1941 to 1953. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CANADIAN CROPS VALUE 


WINNIPEG—A value of at least 
$1,750 million is placed on Canada’s 
1956 field crops, according to an esti- 
mate released March 1 by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. It may 
increase another $100 million when 
all payments on prairie grain pools 
are completed. The figure compares 
with $1,715,914,000 for 1955 and $2,- 
330 million for 1952—a record year. 
The 1952 total includes complete pay- 
ments by the Canadian Wheat Board 
on the grain pools of that year. The 
1955 figure covers payments on all 
grains except wheat for which pro- 
ducers are still to receive their final 
payment. 





March 5, 1957 


Brazil, Iran, Chile Given 


Approval to Buy U.S. Wheat 


WASHINGTON—B razil has re- 
ceived an authorization from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to finance 
purchase of $18,131,000 worth (in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs) of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. 

Authorization No. 28-08, issued un- 
der the agreement with Brazil an- 
nounced on Dec. 31, 1956, provides 
for the purchase of. approximately 
250,000 metric tons of hard winter 
wheat, in bulk, Grade U.S. No. 2 or 
better, or wheat flour, excluding flour 
milled from durum wheat. The wheat 
exported must have been grown in 
the continental U.S., and the flour 
milled in the continental U.S. from 
domestically-produced wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after 
March 5, 1957, and on or before June 
29, 1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers c.&f. or 
c.if. Brazilian ports, or f.o.b. or f.a.s. 
vessel U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
March 5, 1957 but not later than 
Sept. 29, 1957. 

Purchases of the wheat or wheat 
flour under this authorization will be 
made by Comissao Consultiva do 
Trigo, Ministerio da Agricultura, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil. 

USDA also has announced issuance 
of an authorization to Iran to finance 
purchase of up to $5,588,000 worth 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) of wheat from U.S. sup- 
pliers under Title I of Public Law 
480. 

The authorization, No. 32-05, was 
issued in accordance with an under- 
standing with the Iranian Govern- 
ment to substitute the wheat for but- 
ter, vegetable oils and other com- 
modities previously authorized. 

It provides for purchase of approxi- 
mately 63,000 metric tons of hard 
winter wheat in bulk or bags, Grade 
U.S. No. 2 or better, which must have 
been grown in the continental U.S. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers made on or after 
March 5, 1957, and on or before May 
31, 1957, will be eligible for financing. 
Delivery will be to importers, c. & f. 
or c.i.f. Iranian ports or f.o.b. or f.a.s. 
vessel, U.S. ports. Shipments from 
U.S. ports may be made on or after 
March 5, 1957, but not later than 
June 29, 1957. 

Purchase of the wheat under this 
authorization will be made by: G. 
Ardalan, Economic Advisor, Iran Mis- 
sion to the United Nations, Empire 





WORLD WHEAT, 
FLOUR EXPORT 
FORECAST 


WASHINGTON—World exports of 
wheat and wheat flour in the crop 
year 1956-57 will likely exceed the 
1,040 million bushels moving into 
trade channels in 1955-56, and may 
be above the record 1,066 million 
bushels exported in 1951-52. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture attributes 
the expected increase to a number of 
factors, including reduced European 
production due to severe weather a 
year ago and unfavorable conditions 
at harvest time. Some countries, too, 
have built reserve stocks as an emer- 
gency measure because of the uncer- 
tainty arising from the situation in 
the Middle East. 





State Building, 300 5th Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. Telephone: Longacre 4- 
8365. 

Chilean Agreement 

USDA has also announced further 
amendment of wheat or wheat flour 
purchase authorization No. 12-12 is- 
sued to Chile on Nov. 2, 1956, under 
Title I of Public Law 480. The author- 
ization provides for financing the 
purchase of $3,508,000 worth of wheat 
or wheat flour from U.S. suppliers. 

The amended authorization extends 
the contracting and delivery periods 
and further provides that the type of 
wheat to be purchased will be hard 
winter wheat, U.S. Grade No. 2 or 
better. 

Terminal date of the contracting 
period has been extended from Feb. 
28, 1957, to April 30, 1957. Termina! 
date of the delivery period has been 
extended from March 30, 1957, to 
June 29, 1957. Other terms and condi- 
tions of the authorization remain the 
same. 

Inquiries relative to the purchases 
of the wheat or wheat flour may be 
addressed to: The National Institute 
of Chile, Embassy of Chile, 1736 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. (Telephone: NOrth 7-0746). 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Public Law 480 
Shipments Total 
3 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the months July, 1956-Janu- 
ary, 1957, exports of agricultural 
commodities under Title I of Public 
Law 480 amounted to 3,648,000 me- 
tric tons. 

Shipments during January, 1957, 
totaled 503,000 metric tons based on 
copies of shipping documents received 
by USDA from exporters under the 
program. 

Title I shipments began in January, 
1955, and reached a total of 8,151,000 
metric tons as of Jan. 31, 1957. 

The commodity breakdown of ship- 
ments includes: 











Commodity January, 1957—— 
Metric tons Quantity 
ot SOTTO 397,539 14,607,000 bu. 
Wheat flour ...... 4,323 9,531,000 Ib. 
MEE “conanviasigas 2,185 86,000 bu. 
July, 1956-January, 1957 
oe ee 2,146,128 78,857,000 bu. 
Wheat flour ...... 63,916 140,910,000 Ib. 
SR rerrree 219,559 8,644,000 bu. 
RRR eee 298,060 13,690,000 bu. 
MOD) sii neeceseiaiet 7,766 535,000 bu. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New Brokerage Firm 


Established in Dallas 


DALLAS — Peter V. Metcalf has 
established a brokerage firm under 
his name at 10507 Westlawn Drive, 
Dallas. He will represent manufac- 
turers of various products for the 
flour and feed milling and baking in- 
dustries. Mr. Metcalf has been as- 
sociated with the Blaine Thompson 
Brokerage Co., Dallas, for the past 
10 years, first in Denver and later 
in Dallas. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DESTROYS MILL 

LAKE DELTON, WIS.—Fire de- 
stroyed a 95-year-old grain mill and 
elevator in Lake Delton and “warped” 
the steel structure of an 80-ft. bridge. 
Damage to the mill and its contents 
was estimated at $250,000. 
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, 
Bartlett and Company Complete Grain 


a aid a s a 
Facilities for 
(FORMERLY HART-BAR} ETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) . 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 



















Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 



















































































Des otey Is BOR - BOT 
Buses eoseers 
onpar eEOseOrs 
erases ; locat- Rr ore Sto 
eas Due to our strategically rig- Bee 
a~*> IOS ntry elevators: weo Beacatate 
cases. ed cou vey wheat nd GGearceee aS amd 
Bo high quallty aeRO) 
ieee Sie Osmnce 
a TO} aloxeyatotese se, 
Sacre most exacting mills and P ‘ poe GRAI N COM PANY 
waemesseoryene essors- SHOR GO 
tonOtot. OES 
Jase: BAS: Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 


| OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| OMAHA, NEBRASKA BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
. JOSEPH, MO. 
= aa ae BALTIMORE 1-1212 





Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 


| VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 

























. hgh berady N 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX CHICAGO e KANSAS CITY 


Founded 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 





























Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
td from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand 1-7070. 
fs ~ 
a Ss BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
Ss KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
oi @ =: ~ a BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
a OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
Ue or 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR x J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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TOMORROW’S SUPERMARKET— 
The pattern for the supermarket of 
tomorrow is still in the trial and- 
error stage, said Lansing P. Shield, 
president of the Grand Union Co., ad- 
dressing the recent 53rd annual con- 
vention of the National Food Brokers 
Assn. “Retailing is changing so fast,” 
he said, “that stores now in the blue- 
print stage are often partly obsolete 
by the time they open.” 

However, according to Mr. Shield, 
the real significance of the increase 
in size of a typical supermarket lies 
not in the number of square feet 
added but in what has happened in- 
side the market in the way of in- 
creases in lines of merchandise. 
“Each year,” he said, “the additions 
to our lines become progressively 
larger. As the consumer demand for 
convenience items apparently isn’t 
saturated, the end is not in sight. As 
each week goes by, we supermarket 
operators who are on the receiving 
end are besieged with scores of new 
items. Through newspapers, radio, 
TV, advertising and couponing, the 
customers decide for us whether we 
should stock most of them and if our 
buyers are in doubt, some of the most 
persuasive salesmen in the world 
help them make up their minds. 
There seems to be no end to additions 
to the lines.” 

Speaking of other aspects of the 
“retailing revolution,” which he con- 
siders still in its infancy, Mr. Shield 
said that ‘emergence of the super- 
market as the jack of all trades” was 
of the utmost significance. He cited 
the increased numbers of non-food 
items being carried in food stores as 
an example of a shift in the retailing 
pattern that is changing the basic 
character of the supermarket. 

‘It is not at all improbable,” Mr. 
Shield said, ‘that the total area of 
the 1957 model supermarket is not 
large enough to stock just the non- 
food lines that will be carried in the 
1967 successor to today’s food store. 
Many of the centrally located super- 
markets of 1967, designed to serve 
the populous areas, will be shopping 
centers in themselves. At the same 
time, there will be plenty of room for 
supermarkets carrying primarily food 
lines and, I suspect, these food stores 
will continue to account for the major 
share of the country’s total retail 
food sales.” 

As to where operators will draw 
the line on the trend toward making 
the supermarket a “junior depart- 
ment store,’ Mr. Shield said, “for 
the long pull, the consumer will draw 
the line for us, and so far she has 
given a definite vote in favor of our 
making available to her in our super- 
market a long list of items which are 
used by her family. While I am al- 
lergic to prophecies, I might say that 
she is likely to insist on getting under 
one roof all those things for the home 
that might be termed ‘family use’ 
items.” 

Duplication of lines is a problem 


- ott 
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that is becoming increasingly acute, 
said Mr. Shield. He predicted that if 
the trend continues, ‘either we shall 
all price ourselves out of the market 
or the consumer will pay increases in 
cost that could have been avoided. 
May I humbly suggest that greater 
restraint be exercised and that the 
imagination of the ‘idea men’ on new 
products be mixed with some sober 
thinking on the part of top manage- 
ment.” 


Another phase of the revolution in 
retailing discussed by Mr. Shield is 
the “six cornered battle’ for the 
consumer’s dollar now being waged 
by department stores, drug stores, 
apparel stores, variety stores, super- 
markets and the discount houses. He 
pointed out that since 1929 super- 
markets have “jumped from 
nowhere” to capture 41.4% of the 
total business now being done by the 
“Big Six.” During this time, the de- 
partment stores’ share of the retail 
dollar dropped from 36.3% to 20.7%; 
apparel stores’ from 39.5% to 21.3%; 
variety stores’ from 85% to 6.1% 
and drug stores from 15.7% to 10.5%. 
Supermarkets, he said, are now doing 
more than the combined business of 
department stores, drug stores and 
variety stores. 


As to the discount houses, which he 
felt might be called non-foods super- 
markets, Mr. Shield said that they 
are multiplying so fast that it is im- 
possible to get reliable figures on 
their proportion of the total retail 
business. However, he added, this new 
threat to established retailers ‘‘is 
showing astronomical increases in 
sales.” 


It is significant, Mr. Shield suggest- 
ed, that none of the five competitors 
of the supermarkets have made a 


‘serious attempt to get into the food 


business, due to the low markups and 
the small percentage of profits on 
sales. The supermarket operator, on 
the other hand, aware of the relative- 
ly good margins which even the dis- 
count houses are getting in variety 
and department store lines, is “tempt- 
ed to look where the grass is green- 
er.” There were sound, basic eco- 
nomic reasons, he said, for believing 
that “the supermarket should extend 
its lines and perform many of the 
functions which until recently have 
been considered the exclusive domain 
of the other members of the ‘Big 
win.” 
e & & 


&L8THE SURPLUS — When we 
speak of total CCC “holdings,” we 
are referring to both the inventory 
and the outstanding loans. The status 
of the holdings is a pretty, good in- 
dex of general developments. It 
reflects the surplus situation. The 
cost value of these holdings went up 
steadily for several years. On Nov. 
30, 1953, it was $5.2 billion. It rose 
to $6.9 billion on the same date in 
1954, and to the peak for that month 
of $8.2 billion in 1955. On'Nov. 30, 











1956—the date of the last official re- 
port—the corporation had a total of 
$8,170,000,000 invested in loan and 
inventory holdings. This was down 
about $30 million from the year be- 
fore. It is true that this represents 
only a small downturn, but it is the 
direction which is important. The 
steady build-up has apparently been 
checked. 

A breakdown of the commodities 
which made up these holdings last 
November is interesting. At that 
time, wheat, corn, cotton and tobacco 
—the four leading “basic” commodi- 
ties—accounted for a little more 
than $7 billion of the total. Wheat 
was out front, representing $2,759,- 
000,000—a third of the amount for all 
commodities. About 857 million 
bushels of wheat were in inventory, 
and 214 million under loan—for a 
total of 1,710,000,000 bu. 

Sometimes people confuse the to- 
tal carryover of a commodity with 
the surplus. This can be very mis- 
leading. For storable commodities 
like the grains a reasonable level of 
carryover reserve stocks is desirable 
and even necessary. We need sub- 
stantial amounts in the pipelines and 
as a reserve for protection against 
the hazards of bad crop weather or 
international disturbance. The true 
surplus is the difference between 
these desirable levels and the carry- 
over actually on hand—not the total 
carryover. 

In the case of wheat, for instance, 
we had a carryover of about 1,035,- 
000,000 bu. of old wheat before the 
1956 crop was harvested. I think 
most people would agree that under 
present conditions a carryover of 
around 400 or 500 million bushels 
would be prudent and desirable. The 
true surplus is the difference between 
that level and 1 billion bushels—or 
500 to 600 million bushels. 

That brings the surplus removal 
job into better focus. It is not to get 
rid of a billion bushels of wheat, but 
only a little more than half of that 
amount.—Marvin L. McLain, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, in an ad- 
dress before the National Associa- 
tion of Wheat Growers. 


SELF-POLICING by the food in- 
dustry is urgently needed to halt the 
spread of illegal trade abuses in food 
marketing, members of the National 
Food Brokers Association were told 
at their recent 53rd annual conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Sigurd Anderson of the Federal 
Trade Commission called on “manu- 
facturers, chain stores, supermarkets, 
food brokers, and all others in the 
food industry to exercise a degree of 
business morality that will help check 
and correct the abuses now preva- 
lent.” 

These abuses, he said, include price 
discriminations, customer favoritism, 
“fantastic allowances, unconscionable 
under-the-table deals, practicable 
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bribery for shelf and freezer space, 
free goods, illegal cooperative advert- 
ising, and pressurizing for conces- 
sions.” Such practices, Mr. Ander- 
son said, ‘‘are in violation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act and/or 
Clayton Act, as amended.” 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
said Mr. Anderson, is bringing many 
cases to the fore, with many others 
in process of investigation. However, 
FTC has a wide field to cover and 
needs industry cooperation in rooting 
out discriminatory practices which 
violate the antitrust laws. He called 
upon food industry members to fur- 
nish the commission with evidence of 
illegal competitive actions to facili- 
tate enforcement proceedings to root 
out unlawful practices. 

“If illegal practices in the food in- 
dustry persist, and the FTC cannot 
reach all,” he cautioned, “it could 
well be that Congress will step in 
with tougher laws.” 


ENRICHMENT PROGRAM? — The 
tale is told by an Oklahoma news- 
paper of a Ponca City housewife who 
was low on flour, but not quite out of 
that valuable commodity. She scraped 
along the bottom of the canister to 
get enough for a recipe when, lo and 
behold—she found a flour-covered 
dollar bill. The good lady immedi- 
ately put two and two together and 
came up with the only answer that 
seemed plausible to her: The flour 
seller was putting dollar bills in flour 
sacks, the way the breakfast people 
put puzzles, whistles and what have 
you in their boxes. So what did she 
do? She immediately ordered a cou- 
ple hundred pounds of the same 
brand of flour. 

Later, she told her family about 
her discovery. 

“Aw, Ma,” said her 12-year-old son. 
“That’s my dollar, I always hide ’em 
there!” 

e ad e 


SANDWICHES, ASSORTED 


Wafer-thin, one-bite size, 

Shaped like hearts or butterflies, 

Spread with dainty, exotic mixtures 

Of everything but the kitchen fix- 
tures, 

They’re placed on lace on a crystal 
plate 

And served for tea in Sunday state. 


Hearty, generously whacked, 

Whole, with the crunchy crust in- 
tact, 

Thick with slabs of country ham, 

With beef or cheese or home-made 
jam, 

They’re stowed in a lunch box for 
the hand 

Of every workman in the land, 

And of schoolboys swinging on their 
way 

Down every lane in the U.S.A.! 


—Ethel Jacobson 
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WHAT, NO BREAD PUDDING— 
WITH RAISINS? 


UMNER Slichter, professor of economics at 

Harvard University, speaking on a Voice of 
America international radio symposium, inspires 
the world with his prediction that during the next 
generation there will be great reductions in the 
work week, “allowing men more time for educa- 
tion and to enjoy the riches of the world’s cul- 
tures.” 

The professor, however, wouldn’t like this re- 
lease from stultifying labor to happen too quickly, 
for he is willing to grant that “as of now” (not his 
gobbledygook, but ours) more output is urgently 
needed; and, anyway, “most men are not prepared 
to make good use of large and sudden additions 
to their leisure.” 

Prof. Slichter’s globe-girdling voice goes on to 
admonish that one of the best ways to provide for 
leisure is to produce enough goods and services to 
put the necessities of life and most conveniences 
and semi-luxuries within the reach of everyone. 
But at the same time there must be, he says, an 
increase in educational facilities and in the knack 
of knowing how to spend new-born leisure profita- 
bly, which is to say, of course, culturally. So a 
difficulty, it would seem, lies in the practical mat- 
ter of priority. More culture is needed for the en- 
joyment of leisure, but more leisure is necessary 
in order to “enjoy the riches of the world’s cul- 
tures.”” Which come fust? It’s the kind of situa- 
tion that probably would remind Old Dad Fetchit 
of Red Sawyer’s houn’ dog chasing its tail. 

American voices, attuned to the social and eco- 
nomic pitch of rehabilitation philanthropy and 
philosophy have pretty generally been understood 
as saying to the world’s needy: ‘Work more, pro- 
duce more.” This is the political rationalization 
that goes along with Washington’s billion-dollar 
beneficences. But now a somewhat contrary Wash- 
ington “line” seems to emerge from another gov- 
ernment area, the U.S. Information Agency, which 
is the Voice of America’s sponsor and sounding 
board. It is through the agency’s prolific news- 
release duplicators that we are briefed on the 
great Harvard economist’s theme that mere pro- 
duction of economic wealth is not enough. Says 
Prof. Slichter: 

“The promise of the stimulated economies of 
the world will not be fully realized if the result 
is merely an enormous growth in the physical 
output of goods.” 

So, it might appear, the professor, establishing 
his priorities, would first shorten the world’s labor 
week in timely preparedness for the responsibili- 
ties and opportunities of cultural leisure. 

The editorial associate who placed the USS. 
Information Agency’s news release on the edi- 
torial writer’s desk scribbled upon it the words 
that now appear in the headline of this comment. 
His caustic notation points up and illuminates the 
matter in a plausible, though intrinsically ir- 
relevant and not wholly satisfying way. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


THE PAY CHECK AND THE PRICE 


PEAKING for his industry, Paul S. Willis, 

president of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., applauds the recent appeal of 
President Eisenhower to management and labor 
to keep prices and wages within bounds. Mr. 
Willis reports that grocery manufacturers have 
continually worked toward this end, with the re- 
sult that food prices are now about 3% below their 
peak of 1952, despite the fact that the over-all 
cost of living index has been steadily climbing. 
No other major item in the over-all cost of living 
is below its level of four years ago. In effect, there- 
fore, food prices have been and are now a steady- 
ing influence on living costs, having partially offset 
other rising costs. 

Mr. Willis cautions, however, that if further 
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wage increases are imposed on the grocery indus- 
try, management might have no choice but to pass 
such higher costs along to consumers. “Wages and 
salaries, both direct and indirect, account for 
about 70% of the costs of getting food from farm 
to table. Company-financed fringe benefits add 
probably another 10 percentage points to this 
total. Obviously, wages have a tremendous impact 
on prices.” 

Each successive year since 1946, as new mate- 
rials and new equipment became available after 
the war, grocery manufacturers have invested rec- 
ord amounts in new buildings, modern machinery 
and generally replacing plants and equipment. The 
cumulative investment covering this moderniza- 
tion expansion over the past 10 years totals about 
$6 billion. Average capital investment by grocery 
manufacturers for each production employee has 
doubled since 1946, moving from about $8,500 to 
$17,000 currently. Had there not been this great 
increase in machine productivity, manufacturers 
would have been compelled to add a much larger 
part of the rise in wage rates to food prices. As it 
applies to the annual family market basket which 
the government uses for price comparisons, the 
actual wage rate increases paid by manufacturers 
and distributors from 1952 to 1956 totaled $53. 
However, machine efficiencies so stepped up pro- 
duction and resulted in such cost savings that the 
industry was able to absorb $26 of the $53, so that 
only $27 needed to be added to price on account of 
higher wages. 

“We must be realistic,” Mr. Willis comments, 
“and understand that the same rate of increase in 
production efficiency which was realized in each 
successive year since 1946 is unlikely to be main- 
tained. This means that less, if any, of further 
wage increases can be absorbed and hence must be 
added to prices paid by consumers. Furthermore, 
other costs such as taxes, aré continuing to mount 
and must be reflected in the prices which consum- 
ers pay. 

“The present profit rate of many manufactur- 
ers is at such a low level that it cannot be lowered 
without jeopardizing the business. Before World 
War II, the combined net profit of grocery manu- 
facturers and distributors averaged about 6¢ of 
the consumer food dollar. Today it amounts to 
about 3¢. Compared with other major industries, 
this profit rate is by far the lowest.” 

For a business to survive it must earn a profit. 
Employees know that their opportunities for 
steady work and advancement are best with an 
expanding organization; and people with money to 
invest will certainly continue to prefer to buy 
stock in companies that pay dividends out of earn- 
ings. Hence, in order to have a prosperous eco- 
nomy, business must be profitable and healthy in 
order to provide jobs at good pay. If business 
doesn’t provide these jobs, the alternative, under 
the prevalent welfare state philosophy, is that the 
government will provide them, with capital ex- 
propriated from the taxpaying public. 
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“We (unions) have reached a_ saturation 
point. .. . Now we have to organize what don’t 
belong to us to stay in business. The little guy is 
going out of business, union or no union. ... The 
future of labor-management relations is big labor 
and big business, for there is no room for the 
small business or small union.”—James R. Hoffa, 
of the Teamsters Union, in Southern California 
Industrial Age. 
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HOT TIP FOR FOOD FADDISTS 


UST that gentle creature, the cow, become 
a guinea pig again? Apparently, she must. 
She is about to be subjected to another drastic 
experiment, one more in a long line of trans- 
formations and indignities perpetrated upon her 
down through the centuries—all in the name of 
progress. If experiments at Oregon State College 
at Corvallis are successful, Bossie will be taken 
out of the pasture and nurtured on sawdust. 
Madame Cow probably will bear the change a3 
patiently as she has others as unusual as this ‘in 
the past. Throughout the years her milk has been 
watered, frozen, skimmed, soured into cheese and 
even ground, stomped on and dried into powder. 
Of late even the sanctity of her private life has 
been invaded by artificial insemination. Madame 
Cow has endured all of this without a moo. But 
now she falls under the searching eye of atomic 
scientists who say that the cellulose sugar in 
sawdust undergoes chemical change when exposed 
to high level beta and gamma atomic rays, and 
that such a change may be brought about in a 
cow’s stomach, where the enzymes in her digestive 
fluids may be able to take over and convert the 
cellulose to usable body sugar, just as they do 
with grain. LeMar Remmert, agricultural chem- 
ist, says that irradiated sawdust works out fine 
in laboratory test tube experiments. As yet, how- 
ever, it hasn’t been fed to cows, and it may not 
be until somebody comes up with favorable cost- 
accounting data. Which seems likely at this point’ 
to be a good break for the cow. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF A VETERAN 


HEAT varieties, like people, must be su- 

perior to rise to prominence. They must 
be more so to remain on top or in widespread 
service for long periods of time. Thatcher wheat, 
now familiar to Canadian farmers from one end 
of the prairie to the other, has such a character. 
It is 20 years old and still accounts for 46% of 
all the acreage seeded to wheat in the West. What 
is more, it continues to account for more acreage 
than any other single variety. (At one time 
Thatcher accounted for more acreage than all 
varieties combined.) 


In 1953, at its peak Thatcher represented 70% 
of all wheat grown in the West. 

It began to decline when the need for protec- 
tion against race 15B stem rust brought Selkirk 
variety into general use. The importance of 
Thatcher began to diminish in the eastern areas 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Now comes the climax: 


Reports from Saskatchewan, where an 11% 
drop in Thatcher acreage in 1956 was taken up 
by Selkirk, indicate that next year may see 
something of a swing back to Thatcher, particu- 
larly in parts of the province which are outside 
the normal rust area. The prediction is that 
Thatcher will continue to dominate in Western 
Canada for several more years. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FROM AN OCTOGENARIAN TO HIS 
SON :—“May all the years of the magnificent era 
that lies ahead bring to you your share of the 
good things of life. You will get them, and should 
only get them, as you deserve them. They do not 
—~and should not—come to those who feel that 
they are on the receiving end of what the world, 
or the government, owes them. The world owes 
people nothing. And government owes only what 
you've paid for, in wage and work.” 
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Surely Mr. Brundage, the nation’s budget plan- 
ner, knows that everything has to be paid for— 
including even the cost of running the govern- 
ment.. 
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Canadian Review ... 





Vancouver Flour 
Shipments 


January shipments of flour from 
Vancouver amounted to 202,089 bbl. 
to record a fair increase over the 
same month the previous year but 
slightly down from the December fig- 
ure of 235,280 bbl. 

While increases in the movement 
to the West Indies and Thailand 
were recorded in January clearances 
to the Philippines, Japan, Hong Kong 
and Central America were slightly 
lower. 


Following are the January ship- 
ments: Philippines 120,461 bbl.; West 
Indies 20,925; Central America 13,- 
855; Hong Kong 12,255; Thailand 
12,162; Straits Settlements 6,862; 
Panama 3,005; Columbia 1,428; Japan 
10,218; U.K. 714; U.S. Pacific 204 bbl. 


Bread Prices 
Move Up 


The price of bread is on the in- 
crease in Manitoba and during the 
past week several bakers have ad- 
vanced the 1 lb. loaf by 1¢ to 17¢ in 
stores. Two large Winnipeg firms, 
Canada Bread and Weston increased 
the price on white loaves, while a 
number of smaller concerns applied 
the increase to all types of loaves 
of 1 lb. weight. Up to Feb. 28, two 
other large bakeries here, Bryce and 
McGavin, had not indicated any 
price increase. Higher production 
costs were said to be responsible, 
with wages the main item. 


World Wheat, Flour 
Shipments Increase 


World shipments of wheat and 
flour during the current crop year 
are running at a much higher level 
than those of a year ago. Right now 
the total moving into consumption is 
near 600 million bushels, against 395 
million bushels in 1956. 


Canadian shipments now stand at 
around 155 million bushels against 
130 million at this time last year. 
Australian sales are also up at 80 
million bushels against 45 million 
bushels. The Communist countries, 
shipping out of Black Sea ports, have 
made important progress with the 
total being reported at 21 million 
bushels against less than three mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. 

Argentina, however, is experiencing 
losses with sales running at less than 
50 million bushels compared with 70 
million bushels at this time last year. 


Canadian Exports 
Show Decline 


A sharp fall-off in export clear- 
ances of Canadian wheat and flour 
for the week ended Feb. 28 showed 
the total equivalent to 1,949,000 bu., 
more than 3,200,000 bu. under the 
previous week’s total. Exports of 
flour only were equal to 391,000 bu. 
and included 21,000 for International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The 
week previous the comparative fig- 
ures were 527,000 and 99,000, re- 
spectively. ‘ 

Wheat cleared to IWA countries 
totaled only 375,000 bu. of which 
360,000 went to Japan and the re- 
mainder to Guatemala. Class 2 ex- 
ports of 1,183,000 bu. included 647,- 


000 bu. for the U.K.; 368,000 for 
Netherlands; 111,000 for Belgium; 
37,000 for Italy and 20,000 bu. for 
Hong Kong. 


Visible Grain 
Stock Totals 


Visible stocks of Canadian wheat 
advanced by 3,000,000 bu. for the week 
ended Feb. 20 to 361,800,000 bu. com- 
pared to 358,800,000 the week previ- 
ous and 353,400,000 a year ago, ac- 
cording to official computations. The 
total showed 239,200,000 bu. visible 
in the three prairie provinces, while 
43,900,000 were in store at Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur and 48,300,000 bu. in 
eastern terminal elevators. Pacific 
coast elevators held 8,000,000 bu. of 
wheat and Port Churchill terminal 4,- 
800,000 bu. Only 200,000 bu. were lo- 


cated in the U.S. and the remainder 
was in transit. 

During the period Aug. 1 to Feb. 
20, farmers in western Canada de- 
livered 307,800,000 bu. of all grains 
to country elevators, compared with 
215,400,000 for the same period a 
year ago. Shipments out of country 
elevators for the same time were 
322,600,000 and 232,000,000 bu., re- 
spectively, of all grains. 

Canadian lakehead terminal eleva- 
tors during Aug. 1 to Feb. 20, re- 
ceived 209,200,000 bu. of all grains 
compared with 139,600,000 in the 
same time a year ago. Lake and rail 
shipments of wheat, oats, barley, 
flax and rye out of Fort William and 
Port Arthur for the period men- 
tioned reached 180,400,000 bu. com- 
pared with 135,300,000 in the corre- 
sponding weeks a year earlier. 


NEW CLEANING PROCESS 
FOR GRAIN SHIPS 


NEW YORK—A new chemical de- 
tergent makes it possible for a tanker 
that carried a cargo of crude oil to 
switch very quickly and inexpensively 
to a cargo of edible oil or even grain 
for its return trip. It’s “Planisol,” a 
granular detergent marketed by Dun- 
ham Chemical Company, a subsidiary 
of the National Cylinder Gas Com- 
pany. Instead of carrying water—as 
ballast—from Europe to the Middle 
East, a tanker will be able to carry 
a cargo of chemicals, for example, or 
other materials to India almost im- 
mediately after delivering a load of 
crude oil to Europe, said G. R. Stew- 
art, vice president of the chemical 
company. In order to carry double 
payloads on such “turn-around” trips, 
a ship’s tanks will be cleansed by a 
hot-water solution of the new chemi- 
cal applied by hose equipped with a 
spinning nozzle, Mr. Stewart explain- 
ed. The solution is recirculated 
through one tank after another. 





Durum Total 


Of 44 Million 
Estimated 


MINNEAPOLIS—U.S. durum sup- 
plies totaled approximately 44 mil- 
lion bushels in 1956, according to a 
report by Henry O. Putnam, execu- 
tive secretary of the Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn. This figure in- 
cludes a carry-over of five million 
bushels and a reported production of 
more than 39 million bushels. 

North Dakota leads the states in 
the production of durum, followed 
closely by Montana. Minnesota and 
South Dakota produced approximate- 
ly two million bushels of durum. 

Disappearance of durum includes 
exports of approximately 11 million 
bushels; estimated demand for maca- 
roni processors 18 million bushels; 
one million bushels for puffing indus- 


try; one million bushels for livestock 
feed, and three million bushels for 
seed. This totals approximately 34 
nillion bushels, leaving a 10-millo:.- 
bushel carryover for 1957. This car- 
ry-over will keep durum mills and 
processors busy during the late sum- 
mer and early fall before the 1957 
crop is delivered to elevators and 
mills. 
Export Durum Subsidized 


Export durum has been subsidized 
by the government to meet world 
prices and provide a market for sur- 
plus durum. Present subsidy as of 
Feb. 1 was 74¢ bu. at Eastern Sea- 
board. Italy, Germany, Spain and 
Greece have purchased durum for ex- 
port. These countries are some of the 
largest European consumers of maca- 
roni products. 

U.S. durum mills report a grind of 
approximately seven million bushels 
from July 1 to Dec. 31, 1956. Much 
of the grind was contracted in the 
early summer before processors were 
informed of the volume, price, or 
quality of the 1956 crop. These con- 








W. Russell Duff 





Maurice J. McGrath 


NEW OGILVIE ORGANIZATION —W. Russell Duff has been appointed 
eastern general sales manager of the flour and feeds division of Ogilvie-Five 
Roses Sales, Ltd., a new company formed to market the products of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. Maurice J. McGrath has been named eastern 
sales manager of the new company’s package division. Mr. Duff was former- 
ly eastern general sales manager of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
an affiliate of the Ogilvie firm. Mr. McGrath has been serving as manager 


of the Ontario division of Ogilvie. 





tracts included blends of other wheat, 
such as processors used during the 
period of short durum supplies. Dur- 
um mills now report that most con- 
tracts are for 100% durum, which 
indicates macaroni processors will use 
the balance of the 18 million bushels 
of the 1956 crop. 

Durum used for livestock feed in- 
cludes low quality, such as low test 
weight, sprout and badly frost dam- 
aged. Frost came early in 1956, and 
it damaged a considerable amount of 
late durum. The extent of damage de- 
pends upon moisture content of the 
kernel and degree of temperature 
drop. Badly frost damaged durum pro- 
duces a macaroni of poor color. 


Estimates Given 


Montana grew 978 acres of durum 
during 1956 with privilege of two 
acres of durum for each acre grown 
on the allotted acres. North Dakota 
grew 1,225,000 acres, South Dakota 
136,000 and Minnesota 46,000 acres of 
durum during 1956. There were 2,- 
379,000 acres sown with durum dur- 
ing 1956 as compared with the 10- 
year average of 2,489,000 acres. 

A high yielding crop was produced 
in 1956 in areas where durum was 
sown. Similar yields are not expected 
in 1957, the report said, for when one 
compares the 1956 acreage with the 
10-year average, it seems extremely 
doubtful that the proposed 1957 legis- 
lation of one-for-one will produce 
enough durum to supply the proces- 
sors’ needs in’ 1957. A one-for-one 
could easily reduce acreage one third 
or to 1.5 million acres and a 20-mil- 
lion-bushel crop. 

Based on the 1956 figures Montana 
might sow 650,000 acres. However, 
Montana lost a large acreage of win- 
ter wheat in 1956 which was replant- 
ed to durum. This may not happen 
in 1957 and without enabling legisla- 
tion, Montana durum acreage can be 
expected to show a sharp decrease. 
North Dakota may also show a de- 
crease in acres without special con- 
gressional legislation. If the entire 
1956 acreage was based on a two-for- 
one, then the 1957 acreage could drop 
to 400,000 acres. 

Bread wheats yielded slightly more 
than durum on statewide average 
yields with added advantage for bread 
wheat in some districts. There are 
two reasons for the higher yields of 
bread wheat—it was sowed on the 
best land; durum on the poorer soil 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Good Flour =Pliable Doughs . . . . Pliable Doughs = Good Sheeting 

















ei-o [00d Sheeting=Good Texture....Good Texture= Increased Sales 
| a eo 
Machining 
Tolerance * 
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Bay State Flours.... 
<9 
UNSURPASSED IN UNIFORMITY, TOLERANCE 
Bakers using 100% BAY STATE Flours are producing the finest quality bread 
in their respective markets 
* Before placing your next flour order, get the BAY STATE story! 
—EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS— 
c<-9 


Bay State MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WINONA, MINNESOTA LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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Raymond Hartman, operator of the 
City Bakery at Gettysburg, S.D., has 
purchased a bakery at Pierre, S.D. 

3 


Mr. and Mrs. Derrold Hanson have 
opened a bake shop at Stratford, 
Iowa. Baked foods will be brought 
from the Davis Bakery at Webster 


Iowa. The Mr. 


City, 
Mrs. C. D. L. Davis, are former pro- 
prietors of the Stratford Bakery. 

e 


owners, and 


The Webster City (Iowa) Bakery 
has been purchased by Willis Knight 
from the former owner, R. A. Dotson, 
Ames, Iowa. The bakery was opened 


31 years ago by the late C. A. Phil- 
lips and has been operated by Mr. 
Dotson 11 years. Carl Leopold will 
continue as head baker. 
es 

The Richard W. Kaase Co., Kaase 
Bake Shops, Inc., Rosen Bakery. Inc., 
and Rosen Bake Shops, all of Cleve- 





Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid Raisins, 
because Sun-Maid offers a pick-of-the- 
crop variety for every baking need. 
You can depend on Sun-Maids always 


being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


You save money when you use Sun- 
Maid Raisins and Currants. Sun-Maids 
are specially processed and packed for 
the bakery trade. They save time and 
cut labor and preparation costs. 


SUN-MAIDS 


Are A Baker’s Best Buy- 


Sun-Maid serves bokers in another 
important way! Demand for raisin 
goods is stimulated through year- 
round national advertising. You'll 
find Sun-Maid advertising in Amer- 
ica’s leading magazines. 


Guard Your Quality— 


And Raise Your Profits With 











FOR BAKERY USE 


PUFFED MUSCATS 
ZANTE CURRANTS 
THOMPSON SEEDLESS 
GOLDEN SEEDLESS 











N-MAID RAISINS 


Grown and packed by the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California, Fresno, Calif. 
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land, Ohio, have been merged into 
the Richard W. Kaase Co., 2836 
Lorain Ave., Cleveland. 
@ 
Joseph Watson has closed his West 
Side Bakery at Waukon, Iowa. 
® 


The DeLuxe Bakery, Williston, 
N.D., has reopened under new man- 
agement. The bakery will be operat- 
ed by Harry Landgren, who several 
years ago operated Andy’s Bakery 
at the corner of Main St. and Broad- 
way. 

@ 

Cox's Retail Bakery has been 
opened on Benson Ave. W., Willmar, 
Minn., and will be managed by John 
Jorgens, formerly of Aberdeen, S.D. 

2 

The William H. Heinemann Bak- 
eries, Inc., has opened an establish- 
ment at 7544 W. Oklahoma Ave., 
River Bend Shopping Center, Mil- 
waukee, 

a 

Frederick Muntifering, formerly of 
Jackson, Minn., has taken over the 
ownership and management of Tin- 
sen’s Bake Shop at St. Cloud, Minn., 
and plans to rename the business 
Fritz’s Bake Shop. The former own- 
ers, Henry Tinsen and family, have 
moved to Los Angeles. Mr. Muntifer- 
ing has had 16 years’ experience as 
a baker. 

e 


The Spudnut Pastry Shop at Still- 

water, Okla., has closed. 
B 

Fire believed to have started from 
an explosion swept through the bake 
shop and store of Riedel’s Home Bnii- 
ery, 11 Wadsworth St., Buffalo, re- 
cently. The damage was estimated 
at $14,000 to ovens, merchandise and 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
1000 8 0. (Ca el eP 


Duluth, Minnesota 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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YOU NEED A UNION AIR 


DEFROSTING 


SYSTEM . 


Union Steel Products Co. now offers a unique new 
Union-Air system for the rapid, efficient and controlled 
defrosting of frozen products. This new system is engi- 
neered and constructed with the same infinite care and 
quality materials so widely known to other Union-Air 
Proofing and Fermentation Systems. 

The Union-Air Defrosting system employs a special 
conditioning unit to continuously supply an abundance 
of fresh warmed air at the proper temperature-humidity 
ratio to quickly and completely defrost the frozen pro- 
duct without condensation damage and without affecting 
either the physical characteristics of the product or the 
appearance of the wrapper or package. 

Inasmuch as the freezing, storage and defrosting 
requirements of each plant are varied, the Union-Air 
Defrosting systems are built to meet each specific need. 
And-—Union Steel's sales engineers are ready to explain 
the modern advantages of Union-Air Defrosting System 
efficiency and economy. Why not call them now? 


Authoritative reports recorded only after months of testing indicate 
that bread and bread type products, frozen properly and processed in 
the Union-Air Defrosting system retain their clean, fresh physical 
properties, characteristics and appearance and afford the same whole- 
some appetizing appeal as when originally baked. 


Manutacturers of : UNION STEEL 
UNION-AIR SYSTEMS PRODUCTS co. 


ALBION, MICHIGAN 
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IF YOU GREECE, BREA - =_ 





This typical Union-Air Defrosting system illus- 
trates the modern, dependable construction 
materials employed such as the insulated side 
panels and doors, top-mounted conditioning 
unit, rugged bumper rails, heavy duty galvan- 
ized steel framing, convenient control system. 









‘a 













Interior view of the Union-Air Defrosting System 
illustrates the cross- flow ducting system designed 
specifically for faster, better defrosting air flow 
without excessive loss from open loading door. 





Union-Air Defrosting systems are designed to handle 
practically any type of container efficiently. Frozen 
loaves may be defrosted in baskets, trays, relay 
racks or the conventional bread handling rack — 
whichever is best suited to your method of handling. 
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ROUGH OUTSIDE SMOOTH INSIDE 


BEMIS MULTIWALLS ARE RIGHT 
FOR PACKING, HANDLING, EMPTYING 


Outside and in, Bemis Multiwalls are engineered for your benefit ... and 
your customers’. Consider these two important points: 








Outer plies of Bemis’ Ruf-Grip® Paper give you easier handling... safer, 
non-skid stacking and shipping. You and your customers benefit. 





Inner plies of smooth kraft give fast, efficient dumping, with minimum loss 


* 
of flour. Your customers appreciate this saving in labor and money. B e I } i iT oS o<-¢ 


Everybody wins when you pack and ship your flour in Bemis Multiwalls. 408 Pine Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Sale Offices in Principal Cities 
Other Bemis Products for the Milling Industry — Angus Burlap Bags » Osnaburg and Sheeting Cotton 


Bags * Bemilin® Dress-Print Cotton Bags ¢ Consumer-size Paper Bags » Bemis Special Thread and Mainstay Twine, 
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the buliding. The bakery is oper- 
ated by Siegfried Dethewsen. 


& 

Gordon S. Martin has opened his 
second bakery in the La Mesa Shop- 
ping Center, 3113 San Mateo N.E., 
Albuquerque, N.M. He also owns the 
Martin Bakery at 8212 Menaul N.E., 
in the Hoffmantown Shopping Cen- 
ter. Mr. Martin is a former resi- 
dent of Detroit. The bakery will be 
managed by Mrs. Bessie Kolb. 

é 

Mattson’s Bakery at Cloquet, 
Minn., has discontinued its lunch 
counter and is expanding its baked 
foods business. 

& 

After more than half a century 
serving residents of Portland, Ore., 
the Maylie’s French Bakery is go- 
ing out of business. John Maylie, who 
took over the bakery when his fa- 
ther, Joseph Maylie, died, has al- 
ready dismantled the plant. The foun- 
der of the bakery was Philip Chap- 
eron who opened it in 1890. Joseph 
Maylie bought the business and build- 
ing in 1904. 

& 


Derwin Johnsen has purchased the 
interest of his partner, Henry Holm, 
in the Honey Bun Bakery at 4815 
Pecos St. in the Chaffee Shopping 
Center, Denver. The two men pur- 
chased the bakery from Roy Rohr- 
baugh about a year ago. Mr. Holm 
is with the Rust Sales Co., Denver 
bakery supply firm. 


Gapinski Parkway Bakeries, Inc., 
Buffalo, has been incorporated with 
capital of 200 shares. Principals are 
Henry J. Gapinski, Helen R. Gapin- 
ski, Avictor S. Gapinski and Alice A. 
Gapinski. 

S 


The United Biscuit Co. of America, 
Melrose Park, IIl., has purchased for 
$88,500 the warehouse on West Hen- 
rietta Road which the Keebler Bis- 
cuit Co. division has been leasing. 


€ 
Omar Bakery will open a store in 
the New Market Square Shopping 
Center to be opened in Lafayette, 
Ind., sometime in the spring of 1958. 


& 

Ralph Harmel, owner and operator 
of the Harmel Bakeries, with out- 
lets in Buffalo and suburban Lacka- 
N.Y., 


wanna, has filed bankruptcy. 












Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 
Encore 
Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 





Bulah 
Stamina 


J: J ennison Co. 


¥ “A World of Quality and Service” 








576 Grain Exchange, Mi polis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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for ALL your Hlour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Mr. Harmel listed liabilities of $106,- 
218 and assets of $111,750. The liabil- 
ities included $42,353 in unsecured 
claims, $37,060 in secured claims, 
$18,915 in U.S. taxes and $3,118 in 
wages. Among the assets were the 


dro, Cal. Details of the plans were 
announced jointly by Edward Morris, 
president of the bakery firm, and 
Harry Rothrock, general manager of 
Bay Fair. The bakery will occupy 
3,700 sq. ft. with a 60-ft. frontage, 
bakery outlet at 2022 Bailey Ave., and will be called the Bay Fair Pastry 
Buffalo, estimated to be worth $65,- Shop. 

000, and property in the Town of s 

Amherst, valued at $20,000, plus bak- 


ery machinery valued at $26,000. The Dawn Donut Shop, Conneaut, 


e Ohio, has been purchased by Mr. 
Bay Counties Bakeries, Inc., Oak- and Mrs. Victor Watts. 
land, Cal., will operate a bakery foods e 


and coffee bar store in Bay Fair, the 
$25 million regional shopping center 
now under construction at San Lean- 


Vern Pies, Inc., has moved into 
new quarters at 1730 W. Sharp Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. The new quarters 


25 


provide four times the space of the 
old building. 
@ 


Militzer’s Bakery has been opened 
at 76th and Hampton Shopping Cen- 
ter, Milwaukee. 

& 


Mantsch’s Bakery, Donora, Pa., 
owned by John Mantsch, has an- 
nounced plans for remodeling a new 
building which will house the bakery 
when completed in about two months. 


ca 
Frank P. Heitzman of the J. C. 
Heitzman Bakery, Louisville, Ky., has 
resigned from his job to enter the 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Delicious 
HOT 


CROSS 
BUNS 


Hot Cro: 
ant SS Buns for Breakfast. of course!’ 


8. . 
ut they're equally Gelicious for t 
unch 


A 
delightfully different treat for Din 
inner { 


Ly some 
today-/ 














To help you realize maximum profits 
from your HOT CROSS BUN promotions 
during the Lenten season, 


Fleischmann offers sales building 
material for your use. 


*March 6 (Ash Weanesday) through April 21 (Easter Sunday) 


@) 


ome 


Another Fleischmann service 
















Here’s your Fleischmann 
HOT CROSS BUN 
material for 1957: 


POSTER: 


stimulates 
impulse sales of 
Hot Cross Buns 





HEADBAND: 


gives top 
billing to 
Hot Cross Buns 


3%" BADGE: 3 
opens the door 
to increased 
Hot Cross Bun 
sales 


mm 


This material is availadie now... 
just ask your Fleischmann man 


...to help you sell more baked foods 
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THIS MAN WILL V 





ORK FOR YOU 
And Well Pay Him to do It! 


When you become a user of Gooch's Best Flour this man will be looking 
out for your interest. As Chief Chemist his assignment is to see that you 
get just what you want in bakery flour. Using the Gooch compiled 
‘Wheat Quality Record'’* he selects the right 
*“WHEAT QUALITY RECORD" | Wheat to be used in your flour — checks its 
this information is gathered on field | Cleaning, blending, tempering and milling. Be- 
inspection trips throughout the grow- fore shipment can be made, your flour must 
ing period—plus laboratory testing | receive his okay, not only of its chemical 
of pre-harvest grain samples of the | snalysis but also its baking performance. He's 
your man, we invite you to put him to work. 


GOOCH'S BEST 
identical | FLOURS 


GOMEC AKSARBEN JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 








various wheat varieties each year. 














Goocnu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. | 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwr. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 











Mobern flour must be more 
than just good flour . . . it must be 
| a carefully “engineered” ingredi- 
| ent for uniform bread baking. And 
that is just what a baker gets in 

es. MN RODNEY flours. That's why a 


growing number of America’s finest 







bakeries rely on these fine flours 








as a foundation for their fast-sell- 
ing loaves. You will like RODNEY 
quality, too. | 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
i KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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‘Your Bakew - These finely corrugated, precision-adjusted mill rolls turn 


continually year-in and year-out—just one of the 


Desewes the Beat 


many steps in the production of the world’s finest flour. 


The Kansas Milling Company 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Holy Cross Brothers at Notre Dame, 
Ind. He was one of the partners in 
the bakery. Mr. Heitzman is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph C. Heitzman 
of Louisville. 

& 

The Peggy Ann Bakery will be 
among the business places opened 
soon in the Parkway Shopping Cen- 
ter, Huntsville, Ala. 


Sharp’s Bakery, in business « at 
Mountain View, Mo., 37 years, has 
been closed, according to the owner, 
Earl Sharp. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., is planning 
to open a bakery in Miami, Fla, Con- 
struction of a 60,000 sq. ft. plant 
to bake a full line of baked foods 
is expected to begin within a few 
months. 


Cushman Baking Co., Portland, 
Maine, recently honored three women 
who have retired from active service 
with the firm: Beulah Allen, Ella 
Mosely and Mary Mosely, with 87 
years’ total service at Cushman. 

6 

The Home Bakery, Clifton, NwJ., 
owned by Mike Russo, has been sold 
to Arthur Schaafsma, who formerly 
operated a bakery in Midland Park. 

ee 

The Pet-Ritz Division of the Pet 
Milk Co., Fresno, Cal., has placed in 
operation a new frozen pie plant at 
320 O. Street, Fresno, to serve 11 
western states. Norman M. Landis is 
assistant plant manager. 

3 

Dixie Cream Doughnut Shop, 1421 
W. Michigan Ave., Battle Creek, 
Mich., has been opened by Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold T. Brown. They formerly 
operated a similar shop in Seymour, 
Ind. 

ord 


The Big Joe Bakery, wholesale and 
retail baking firm at Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been purchased by E. J. 
Petrowski, president of Land O’Lakes 
and Bamby Bakers, Wausau, Wis. 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


6 
SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 
KANSAS PILOT 


€ 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producer 


s of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Yi: 
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Brill Separates Bakery, 
Grocery Divisions 


NEWARK, N.J.—H. C. Brill, presi- 
dent of the H. C. Brill Co., Inc., New- 
ark, has announced that, effective im- 
mediately, the bakery products divi- 
sion and the grocery products division 
of the organization will operate as 
separate companies. 

The H. C. Brill Co. will henceforth 
be limited to the administration, pro- 
duction and sales of bakery ingre- 
dients. Among the many bakery prod- 
ucts of the Brill Co. are: Shorto, 
E-Z-Do, Bittersweet and PB-24 icing 
bases. 


The New England Canners, Inc., of 
Taunton, Mass., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, will handle the grocery end 
of the business. Both companies will 
have their administrative and sales 
departments at the home office at 
375-381 Verona Ave. in Newark. 

Production facilities at both the 
Newark and Taunton plants have 
been greatly increased, and modern 
laboratories have been installed for 
product development and _ quality 
control. 

According to Mr. Brill, the current 
move was made to facilitate even 
greater expansion and to enable each 
company to concentrate better on the 


29 


development of its own products. No 
change in personnel or policy of eith- 
er company is contemplated at 
present. 


¥ s¥ 


H. C. Brill Co. Will Open 
Branch Plant in Chicago 


NEW YORK—The H. C. Brill Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N.J., makers of 
ingredients for the baking industry, 
is opening branch facilities at 4248 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, to better 
serve the Midwest and Southwest. 
Manufacturing is scheduled to begin 
there in mid-1957. 














QUALITY 
that Costs No More 
EVERY FEATURE 
for Outstanding 
Performance 


CHase 


MULTIWALL BAG 
SEWN VALVE 


None Better 
for Flour! 





m/w MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


‘Cuase 
AG 


customers. 





Multiwall Bags, like everything else, should be right 
for the job—right for you. Anything less wastes your 
time and dollars, means loss and inconvenience to 


That’s why Chase supplies Multiwalls in such 
wide variety, in so many types and constructions 

. . why the many Chase options—in papers, tapes, 
sewing—permit precise, money-saving selection. 


Chase recommendations are backed by 110 years 
of bag-making progress . . . of service and satisfac- 


tion. It’s wise to specify “Chase” for dependable 





Look to Chase, too, for small paper bags, 
burlap bags, cotton bags, smart pretty- 
prints. Make Chase your bag-packaging 
headquarters, 


Multiwalls—for uniformity, durability, attractive 
bag printing . . . reliable shipment. 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago6, Ill. 


32 Coast-to-Coast Bag Plants and Sales Offices—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists 
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Pills) blarly 


The baker’s order moves fast— ; 42 214 

usually by phone—to the nearest ; ‘ ot ote oe 

Pillsbury District Office. Here the i 3 wi 1 wy 

order is analyzed according to the 

baker’s flour specifications. Then 

the order is forwarded to the nearest 

Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 

ticular kind of wheat used in that 

flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
milling facilities, gives the baker is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
fies...at the greatest savings to country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
fications, delivery after delivery— distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
thanks to the exacting tests of the located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
Quality Control Department. lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 






















































Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 
food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- 
dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently 
than ever before in history. 

Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 
item . . . making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts . . . as did civilization itself... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 
through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Ai a cost of only '/s of a cent per one-pound 
loaf per 1000 miles! 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 
flow smoothly into transportation 
offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 
are processed and passed on to mill 
supervisors for production and load- 
ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 
as to delivering railroad line and the 
cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 
recognizes the great importance of 
distribution today. It was the first 
mill to place a vice president in 
charge of transportation. This de- 
partment has a noteworthy record 
of leadership in developing new 
ways to ship flour, improving han- 
dling methods and working out 
shipping practices and rates with 
railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


What sells baked foods ? (NO. 4 IN A SERIES) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 2° A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES | 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 
provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


ee 














CANADA 





* CALGARY 


# 
saa ASTORIA 



















Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at lower average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is.produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently . . . 
and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 
dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


... your partner in building sales! 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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=| | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 00%: 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Country- Milled DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
a | 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing G F 
section. 
INDEPENDENT L a 4 ang e lours 
OWNER 
eeeiial La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
et - MEPHERSON, KANSAS - a century and more of their operation. 
igi “aia eS ee | This quality pattern is not an accident but 
er eaeee PB 








ROCE RIVER” *RLODGETI’S” RYE 208s: 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 




























the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


oot can fepend LA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOUR S RED WING, MINNESOTA 

































For more than half a century, the 
fine bakeshop performance of 
POLAR BEAR flour has come 
from concentration on a single 
standard of high quality. 


_ FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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DO YOU KNOW . e e @ 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making brake bread, 
the doughs should be taken slightly 
on the young side. 

2. The main reason for sifting 
flour on bread before it goes into the 
oven is to change the appearance of 
the loaves. 

3. If bread flour is used instead 
of pastry flour in making pie dough, 
it is necessary to increase the short- 
ening content in the formula. 

4. Whole eggs contain about 45% 
whites and 55% yolks. 

5. The inside of angel food pans, 
when wet, will produce a lighter 
crust color on the angelfood cakes 
baked in them. 

6. In making close-grained Vien- 
na bread the dough should be run 
through a dough brake at least 24 
times. 

7. When discussing fruit cakes, 
the percentage of fruit used is based 
on the weight of the batter. 

8. Over-heat'ng chocolate icing is 
the most common cause for it to 
turn gray on the cakes. 

9. To make a good marble cake, 
bakers use one pound of melted bit- 
ter chocolate to each 10 lb. of white 
cake batter. 

10. Bread made in large bakeries 
generally has a whiter crumb color 
than bread made in small shops. 

11. It does not harm the appear- 
ance of cream puff shells when they 
are allowed to set on a rack before 
they are placed in the oven. 

12. Seedless raisins used in raisin 
bread will produce a better flavor 
than large seeded raisins. 

13. To eliminate trouble with 
mold in the proof box, it is a good 
idea to scrub the box thoroughly 
with a hypochlorite solution at least 
once a week. 

14. To eliminate blisters in cus- 
tard pies, the pans should have a 
few small holes punched in the bot- 
tom. 

15. The scaling weight of bread 
is not influenced by the temperature 
of the oven. 

16. When the bottom crust of pan 
bread gets too dark a color, this ex- 
cess coloring can be reduced by the 
use of pans having small stubs on 
the bottom. 

17. About 50% shortening, based 
on the weight of the flour, should be 
used for pie doughs when making 
quality pies. 

18. Cane, beet and dextrose (corn 
sugar) used in bread doughs may be 


replaced by corn syrup with excel- 
lent results. 


19. White bread contains more 
calories than whole wheat bread. 

20. Malt should be stored in a 
cool place at about 60-70° F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Bakery Engineers Organize 
Own Firm in California 


MONTROSE, CAL.—W. K. Booth, 
former pres‘dent and owner of Equip- 
ment Engineering Co., Los Angeles, 
and more recently vice president and 
consulting engineer with Read Stand- 
ard Corp., has announced the forma- 
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tion of Booth-Davis Corp. at 3720 
Park Place, Montrose, Cal. 

Mr. Booth is president of the new 
company, which will be concerned 
primarily with bakery engineering 
and planning and the development 
and manufacture of bakery equip- 
ment. 


Associated with Mr. Booth are L. 


B. Davis, vice-president, and Earl 
Baglin. Mr. Davis was also with 
Equipment Engineering and Read 


Standard in engineering and sales. 
Mr. Baglin did repair and servicing 
of bakery equipment. 









WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Vake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 














ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 
BROLITE IE 


is a cultured product made 


with butter — subjected to fermentation 
BR OLI TE 1A and dehydration. 
is a combination of 
BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
with butter) reinforced with other 


flavoring materials. 


ROLITE 


FOR FLAVOR ~ 
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BROLITE COMPANY: INC. 


2542 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 

SAN FRANCISCO 
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BROLITE 1A and IE 


impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
in formulas containing butter. 
Lowers ingredient cost. 


Packed in drums of 200#, 1004, 
50# and 254 for your convenience 


BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1,Cal. Dallas 23, Texas 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E 
Seattle 9, Wash. Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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New Produets 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 3989—Sugar 
Trailer 


A new trailer specially built for 
transporting pulverized and granu- 
lar bulk materials has been an- 
nounced by the Fuller Co. The trail- 
er is designed and engineered to 
load, haul and unload such mate- 
rials as sugar, malt, grain, pebbled 
lime and pulverized plastics. 
Equipped with pneumatic handling 





equipment and accessory d2vices, and 
an engine to power this equipment, 
the new bulk transport may be load- 
ed pneumatically from a bulk rail- 
road car at a team track. Hatches 
on the top of the trailer also permit 
loading by gravity from overheat 
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bins. Unloading is accomplished 
pneumatically, with the bulk product 
being blown directly into the cus- 
tomer’s storage bin. The trailer has a 
payload space of 600 cu. ft. (15 tons 
of sugar), which is provided by three 
stainless steel tanks. Bulk material 
funnels from each tank into a com- 
mon underslung transport line. It is 
pneumatically conveyed through 
stainless steel pipe and into a con- 
veying line in the user’s plant. Ma- 
terial may be lifted to storage bins 
located as high as 150 ft. above the 
street unloading level. The trailer is 
33 ft. long and weighs 20,650 Ib. 
empty. Check No. 3989 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it to secure full 
details. 


No. 3990—Freezer 


The Victory Metal Manufacturing 
Corp. announces that its “Sta-Kold” 
FA-60-S_ self-contained freezer fea- 
tures the famous Kramer Thermo- 
bank automatic defrosting system 
with forced air circulation. It elimi- 
nates ice scraping and ice build-up. 
Interiors can be changed or inter- 
changed in minutes without tools 
through the use of exclusive acces- 
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Send me information on the items marked: 
O No. 3996—Bakery Goods 


O No. 3997—Cookie Bag 
O No. 3998—Catalog 


O No. 4000—Nutmeg Substitute 
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Packaging 





FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 
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sories. The interiors are adjustable 
on 1 in. centers to take any or any 
combination of bakers’ pan slides, 
stationary or pull-out meat rails, 
stationary or pull-out shelves and 
refrigerated drawers. Other details 
listed are: All metal construction; 
even temperature distribution 
throughout; no drain freeze-ups; cap. 
60 cu. ft.; eight shelves, three doors; 
3%, H.P. hermetically sealed unit; 
width 75% in., depth 33% in. (ex- 
clusive of hardware), height 72%4 in. 
Secure complete details by checking 
No. 3990 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 3991—Pan Grease 


The H. C. Brill Co., Inc., announces 
the development of a new bread par: 
grease made entirely from vegetable 
oils. It is called by the trade name 
Panease. Advantages claimed are: 
“It cleans as it greases and in this 
way preserves pan glaze, as well as 
the tin coating. It has been found, 
too, when running plant tests, that 
where the pans had been in use 
for some time and had become uis- 
colored, that after two weeks of op- 
eration with Panease the pans had a 
new, shiny appearance and all dis- 
coloration had disappeared.” To se- 
cure complete details check No. 3991 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 3992—Pan 
Washer 


A new type of pump is listed among 
the major refinements recently an- 
nounced by the Alvey-Ferguson Co. 
in the manufacture of its senior 
model pan washing machine. The 
pump is of the immersion type wiih 
submerged suction and is mounted 
vertically on the tank extension hous- 
ing the coil. ‘“‘Dripping packing glands 
and mechanical seals are eliminated 
and both maintenance costs and 





downtime from this source are elimi- 
nated,” it is c'aimed. Improved plate 
type coils of the steam heated ma- 
chine are housed in tank extensions 
where they are readily accessib!e. 
Here, also, are housed the overflow 
and drain which work in conjunc- 
tion with the skimming trough. On 
the opposite side of the machine a 
screen tank extension houses the bas- 
ket filter screens which keep the solu- 
tion clear of all solid matter. The 
baskets are removable for easy c'ean- 
ing. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 3992 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 3996—Bakery 
Goods Packaging 


The advantages of using trans- 
lucent film bags made of Bakelite 
polyethylene for packaging bakery 
goods are announced in a recent bul- 
letin from the Bakelite Co., division 
of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
The accompanying picture was taken 
in the bakery department of Sigman’s 
Supermarket, Spokane, Wash., where, 
operators claim, polyethylene film 
bags are used to preserve freshness 
by keeping moisture inside the pack- 
age. The product is claimed to be 
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“highly resistant to moisture pene- 
tration, it is strong, flexib’e and 
translucent.” Different sizes may be 
used to package cookies, rolls and 
different shaped breads. The bag is 
re-usable for household storage pur- 
poses. Check No. 3996 on the coupon 
to secure more complete details. 


No. 3993—Packaging 
Researeh 


Information about the brochure 
entitled “Bakery Packaging Re- 
search,” has been announced. The 
brochure was prepared by the Bak- 
ery Package Group, Folding Paper 
Box Association of America, which 
states: All the material present- 
ed is based on scientific findings 
and actual experiences. Therefore it 
may be considered a guide to more 
profitable packaging. The brochure 
points out that the baker who wants 
to sell more should (1) give his cus- 
tomers what they want; (2) profit 
from the experiences of others; (3) 
use family design packaging and (4) 
use mass disp!ay with eye appeal. 
Information about how to secure the 
brochure will be sent if you will 
check No. 3993 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it. 


No. 3994—Bakers’ 
Manual 


The Ahrens Publishing Co., Inc., 
has announced the publication of a 
bakers’ manual for young bakers on 
the job, instructors and supervisois 
of baking apprentices. The book con- 
tains 169 pages and is priced at $5. 
Sections are devoted to the yield, 
the method used in mixing, oven 
temperatures, yeast-made producis, 
cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, icings 
and frostings, fillings, assorted 
pastries and desserts. Nearly 50 il- 
lustrations of methods, finished prod- 
ucts and charts are given. One set 
of charts outlines the failures ordi- 
nari'y found in bread, cakes and pies. 
To secure the manual check No 3994 
on the coupon and mail it, along with 
$5 in cash. to: Reader Service De- 
partment, The Miller Publishing Co., 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


No. 3995—Salt 


A new, chunky salt—99.95% pure 
and refined by the Alberger process 
—has been put on the market by 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co. Developed 
with the cooperation of the National 
Pretzel Bakers Institute, the new 
product is specifically designed as a 
topping salt for pretzels, breads, hard 
rolls, and salt and bread sticks. The 
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finer screening of the salt is for 
crackers. The salt is screened in two 
sizes, Pretzel M (coarser grain) and 
Pretzel F' (smaller grain) salt. Check 
No. 3995 on the coupon and mail it 
to secure complete details. 


No. 3997—Cookie Bag 


Arkell & Smiths offers an im- 
proved, automatic bag, known as the 
“Line-R-Seal.” The bag ‘was devei- 
oped especially for packaging prod- 
ucts such as bakery mixes, shredded 
coconut, cookies and baked goods. 
According to the manufacturer, the 


bag eliminates the problem of 
“srease crawl” from the bottom 
of the bag. This is accomplished 


either by liner-to-liner pasting of the 
bottom of the bag, or by the use 
of a harmless, odor-free, tasteless 
grease inhibitor that does not touch 
the product. Secure complete details 
by checking No. 3997 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 










- 
UCCESSFUL DON 

BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 













For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 
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No. 3998—Catalog 


The Alsop Engineering Corp. offers 
a new 40-page catalog written es- 
pecially for plant personnel. It con- 
tains photos, diagrams, some full 
page size, and comprehensive infor- 
mation on the Alsop line of stain- 
less steel liquid processing equip- 
ment, including filters, fixed-side and 
top-entering agitators and transfer 
pumps. The catalog treats each prod- 
uct separately, the features are de- 
scribed clearly and completely with 
an explanatory text, numerous plant 
installation illustrations, design vari- 
ations, detail drawings and parts 
lists, app'ication and performance 
data. Check No. 3998 on the coupon 
and mail it to secure the catalog. 


No. 3999—Automatie 
Weigher 

Advances in the design of the 
Glengarry Model B weighing unit 
has been announced by Glen- 
garry Processes, Inc. The entire 
mechanism of the unit is sealed in 
a cast aluminium enclosure. The con- 
trols for the unit are housed in the 
remote control box and electrical 
connection is made by means of 
water tight connectors. All contact 
parts are fabricated of stainless steel. 
The model lends itself to batching 
operations involving a series of ma- 
chines; it can handle dry products 
from 1 oz. to 10 lb. The unit can be 
washed with water. Secure complete 
details by checking No. 3999 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 4000—Nutmeg 
Substitute 


A new imitation nutmeg has been 
developed by the Knickerbocker Mills 
Co., as a replacement for the short- 
age of natural nutmeg resulting from 
the hurricanes of 1955 which dev- 


astated the Island of Grenada, 
British West Indies, a primary grow- 
ing region. The company announces 
that the substitute has the flavor, 
texture and aroma “as close to the 
natural counterpart as is possible 
to perfect.” The product is claimed 
to cost considerably less than natu- 
ral nutmeg. For more complete de- 
tails check No. 4000 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3929—Flavoring products cat- 
alog, Florasynth Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 3930—Doughnut maker, Gold- 
en Joy Corp. 

No. 3931—Pressure sensitive tape, 
Connecticut Hard Rubber Co. 
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No. 2932—Almond and lemon flav- 
_ for baked foods, S. Gumpert Co., 

ne. 

No. 3933—Bakery display fixture 
catalog, Maine Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3934—Gravity wheel storage 
rack, M-H Standard Corp. 

No. 3935—Moulder-panner, Read 
Standard Corp., Bakery-Chemical Di- 
vision. 

No. 39836—Mold 
Industries Co., Inc. 

No. 3937—Display pans, Molded 
Fiber Glass Tray Co. 

No. 3938—Oven bulletin, Petersen 
Oven Co. 

No. 3963—Ingredient, yeast emul- 


inhibitor, Food 





CODING AND MARKING 
“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and kages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 
































SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


GOLD CROSS 


DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 


for bread 


of distinctive 


flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 













KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 








QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa ¢ St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 
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sifier, Read Standard Division, Capi- 
tal Products Corp. 

No. 3989—Roll slicer, Alto Corp. 

No. 3940—Self - adhesive labels, 
Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 

No. 3941—Icing and filling deposi- 
tor, Mallet & Co., Inc. 

No. 3942—Vacuum and floor main- 
tenance equipment, Premier Co. 

No. 39483—Bakery pad, Panhandler 
Division, Sanitary Bag Co. 

No. 3944—Rib-foil aluminum cups, 
Basca Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3945—White milo starches for 
fruit pie fillings, Corn Products Sales 
Co. 

No. 3946—Paste for macaroons and 
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macaroon-filled cakes and candies, 
Henry Heide, Inc. 

No. 3947—Revolving display unit, 
Vue-More Corp. 

No. 3948—Repair of food handling 
equipment, American Solder & Flux 
Co. 

No. 3949—Sterile conditioning sys- 
tem for liquid sugar tanks, D. Wil- 
liam Fuller Co. 

No. 3950—Packaging 
Hinde & Dauch. 

No. 3951—Icing product, S. Gum- 
pert Co., Inc. 

No. 3952—Price information and 
details of route selling book, My- 
croft Press. 


booklet, 


No. 39583—Band edge _ sharpener, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3954—Fruit pie filling formu- 
las, Corn Products Sales Co. 

No. 3955—Floor polisher and 
scrubber, Advance Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3956—Fruit pie filling thick- 
ener, National Starch Products, Inc. 

No. 3957—Sheeter - moulder, Mo- 
line, Inc. 

No. 3958—Flavor periodical, Mag- 
nus, Mabee and Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3959—Dispensing pump for 15- 
65 gal. drums, Multi-Meter Corp. 

No. 3960—Plant cleaning device, 
Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3961—Steel belt conveyors, 
Sandvik Steel, Inc. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-NINE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


When you bake your first car of HUNTER 
flour, your search for a really fine hard winter 
wheat bakery flour will end right there. 
HUNTER will be your first choice because of 
its smooth shop performance and excellent 
loaf characteristics. Try a HUNTER car. You 


will be impressed. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


KANSAS 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT 
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No. 3962—Bulk car brush, Fuller 
Brush Co. 

No. 3964—Border - printed display 
doily, Harvey Paper Products Co. 

No. 3965—Rack-type automatic 
proof box, Read Standard Corp. 

No. 3966—Bakery sanitation book- 
let, Oakite Products, Inc. 

No. 3967—Two film - grade poly- 
ethylene resins, Bakelite Co., divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp. 

No. 3968—Technical manual on 
bread wrapping, Waxed Paper Mer- 
chandising Council. 

No. 3970—Finger tip bowl control, 
Triumph Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3971—Bag opening and loading 
machine, Errich International Corp. 

No. 3972—Food plant insecticide, 
Huge Co., Inc. 

No. 3973—Shortening product, An- 
derson, Clayton & Co. 

No. 3974—Diet booklet, Sugar In- 
formation, Inc. 

No. 3975—Bread slicing handbook, 
Gopher Grinders, Inc. 

No. 3976—Bag closure labels, Kwik 
Lok Corp. 

No. 3977—Liquid sugars, Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 

No. 3978—Six design suggestions 
for Easter cake decorations, Westco 
Products. 

No. 3979—Dried torula yeast, Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. 

No. 3980—Flour dump-sifter for 
bagged flour, Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capitol Products Corp. 

No. 3981—Electric street truck, 
Cleveland Vehicle Co. 

No. 3982—Roll moulder panner, 
Read Standard Division, Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 3983—Refrigeration, Foster Re- 
frigerator Corp. 

No. 3984—Production freezers, Re- 
frigeration Corporation of America. 

No. 3985—Aluminum foil wrap, 
Shellmar-Betner Flexible Packaging 
Division, Continental Can Co. 

No. 3986—Bread wrapper, Nashua 
Corp. 

No. 3987—Food grade antioxidant, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 3988—Circular on pH meter, 
Photovolt Corp. 

No. 4056—Bulk flour weigher, To- 
ledo Scale Co. 

No. 5508—Embezzlement controls, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 5519—I nsecticide for use 
around foodstuffs, J. I. Holcomb 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 6505—Emergency light unit, 
General Scientific Equipment Co. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER MILutnG Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN ° 
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FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 


Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 
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it’s the LEVULOSE in 


NULOMOLINE 


THE PIONEER STANDARDIZED INVERT SUGAR 


Guard your profits and increase your repeat sales 
by insuring freshness in your baked goods with 
NULOMOLINE. 

The levulose in NULOMOLINE, retaining and attract- 
ing moisture, will keep your cakes, cookies, and icings 
fresher for a longer period. By retarding staling, 
NULOMOLINE checks the loss of flavor and aroma. It 
enhances the crust color that first attracts your 
customers and then sells them again. 


NULOMOLINE, the baker's standard for invert sugar 
... since 1909 ... is a must for your baked goods. 


Booklet of balanced bakery formulas upon request. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Standardized Invert Sugar) and Syrups 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


NULOMOLINE, LTD.: 1461 Parthenais St., Montreal, Canada 


330 East N. Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. © 1300 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Sread is the 
Staff of Life” 





For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


a 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
i Ta alive Mm. @elaltels 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPAN 
BeaKke CIiTv,, MINNESBOT 
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AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 33 








1. False. Best results will be ob- 
tained by taking the doughs slightly 
on the old side. The flavor of the 
bread will be improved. 

2. True. The flavor will also be 
effected as the flour partially dries 
out and takes on a sweet nutty flav- 
or. 

3. True. As bread flour contains 
higher percentages of protein, it is 
necessary to use more shortening in 
order to mellow the greater amount 
of gluten developed during mixing. 
If the shortening was not increased, 
the crust made with bread flour 
would be considerably tougher. 

4. False. It is generally figured 
that whole eggs contain approxi- 
mately 45% yolks and 55% whites. 

5. True. This is due to the slow- 
er caramelization of the crust. The 
crust will also be slightly thinner. 

6. False. The only way to learn 
the proper number of times to run 
the dough through the brake is by 
actual shop tests. There are several 
factors which influence the number 
of times the dough should be run 
through the brake, such as: type of 
flour, fermentation time and mixing 
conditions. 
7. False. For example: If 10 Ib. 
cake batter were used and 12% Ib. 
fruit added, the cake would contain 
125% fruit. 

8. True. The chocolate icing 
should not be heated above 110° F. 
to eliminate this trouble. 

9. False. If only melted bitter 
chocolate were added to the white 
cake batter the dark portion of the 
marble cake would be tough and 
rubbery. In order to counteract the 
toughening action of the chocolate, 
about one pound of milk or water 
should be added and % ounce soda. 

10. True. This is undoubtedly 
due to the larger shops having bet- 
ter control over the fermentation 
and proofing of the dough. Proper 
oven temperature and machining are 
also important factors. 

11. False. When creampuffs 
stand around for some time before 
going into the oven, they become 
crusted. This results in the puffs 
having a poor appearance due to 
wild breaks. This can be eliminated 
to some extent by washing them with 
water before they are placed in the 
oven or by using some low pressure 
steam in the oven. 

12. False. The large seeded rai- 
sins will give a better flavor. How- 
ever, they often give the dough a 
slightly darker color due to the 
syrup on these raisins. They will also 
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by the manufacturer should be fol- 
lowed. The installation of ultra- 
violet lamps in the box will also be 
an excellent protection against mold 
development. 

14. True. The blisters are usual- 
ly caused by air being trapped be- 
tween the crust and the pans. The 
small holes in the bottom of the 
pans allow the air to escape. 

15. False. If the bread is to be 
baked in a cool oven, the bread 
should be scaled somewhat heavier. 
A loaf baked in a hot oven would 
have a smaller baking loss than a 
loaf baked in a cool oven. 


16. True. There are bread pans 
on the market that have small stubs 
on the bottom so that the pans do 
not come in direct contact with the 
oven hearth. The excess color on the 
bottom crust is usually due to too 
much heat on the bottom: 

17. False. About 70% _ shorten- 
ing, based on the weight of the flour, 
should be used when using a good 
pastry flour. The amount of short- 
ening to use depends a great deal 
upon the type of flour. A hard flour 
would require a greater amount of 
shortening than a cake or pastry 
flour. 
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18. False. Corn syrup is seldom 
used as the only sweetening agent 
in bread making as it has a tendency 
to produce a soggy, gummy loaf of 
bread. Corn syrup is only about % 
as sweet as cane or beet sugar. 


19. True. This is due to the 
higher percentages of sugar, milk 
and shortening used in white bread. 


20. True. Malt syrup has a ten- 
dency to darken upon storage. When 
it is stored in a warm place, the 
darkening process is speeded up con- 
siderably. 





Starch, sugar; plastics, chemicals—these are a few of the many products successfully 


shipped in General American’s Airslide Car. 
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Save! Ship flour in bulk via Airslide® cars 


The nation’s millers and bakers were first to recognize the value 
of Airslide cars. Today, these industries are among the principal 
users of this safe, clean, economical method of bulk transportation. 
Over 2000 Airslide cars are now in use or on order. They require no 
re-spotting, provide far more clearance for unloading and can be 
unloaded into any conveying system as fast as the system permits. 
If such requirements are important to you, write today for full 
information about General American’s new Airslide car. 


break up more readily during the 
mixing of the dough therefore the 
loaves are not quite as attractive as 
when seedless raisins are used. 


13. True. The directions given 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. CLEAN INTERIOR DESIGN. All-welded construction provides 

maximum sanitation and minimum product retention. All 

hatches and outlets provide a hermetic seal, assuring complete 

in-transit protection. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


AIRSLIDE 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South La Salle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois + Service Offices 
In Principal Cities « Service Plants Throughout The Country. 
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7 ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 






minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 


ECKHART MILLING CO. a 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





March 138-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

March 23—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Lennox, 
St. Louis, Mo.; sec., G. Edward Mehl- 
eck, 15 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6. 


March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

March 31-April 2 — Texas Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Gunter, San Antonio, 
Texas; sec., William Baird, Room 
1134, National Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 

April 13—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., B. L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

April 27-29—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 29-May 2—Association of 
Operative Millers annual conference 
and trade show, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 689 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 30-May 1—South Dakota 
Bakers Assn., Sioux Falls, S.D., Cat- 
aract Hotel; sec., J. C. Gifford, 1105 
S. Minnesota Ave., Sioux Falls, S.D. 


May 5-7—Oklahoma and Arkansas 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 





Bakers Assn., Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., J. C. Summers, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Okmulgee, 
Okla, 


May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 10-11—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, IIl. 


May 11-13 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M., sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


May 18-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 14-15—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J. 


May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 


June 8-10— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Hotel 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., Har- 
risburg, Pa. 

June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn,, Philadelphia 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBuE Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


GRAIN ° 
Flour ° 
Feeps ° 


Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
cago 7, Til. 

Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 

Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute annual meeting, Peabody Ho- 
tel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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ADM Quarterly Net 
Totals $1,546,000 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. reported last week net 
profits of $1,546,400.54 after depre- 
ciation and all income taxes for the 
three months ending Dec. 31, 1956. 
This was equal to 96 plus cents a 
share on the 1,603,243 shares of stock 
outstanding. 

The second quarter figure compares 
with net profit for the three months 
ended Dec. 31, 1955, after deprecia- 
tion and all income taxes, of $1,706,- 
850.99, equal to $1.04 plus a share on 
the 1,631,445 shares outstanding. 

Net profit for the six months end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1956, after depreciation 
and all income taxes was $2,748,- 
610.34, equal to $1.71 plus a share on 
1,603,243 shares of stock outstanding. 
This compares with net profit for the 
six months ending Dec. 31, 1955, aft- 
er depreciation and income taxes, of 
$3,323,185.59, equal to $2.03 plus a 
share on the 1,631,445 shares of stock 
outstanding. 

The board of directors of the com- 
pany declared a dividend of 50¢ a 
share on common stock, payable 
March 1, 1957, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 20, 1957. 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH" 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: 
MONTREAL—FORT WILLIAM—WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT—EDMONTON 


a 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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N. V Algemeene Handel-en 
e e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 


rlolal \ AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Be 


a 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildiags 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘“Famed,’”’ London 

















Cable Address: ‘“Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 

















COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


Cable Address: “DokFKACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ''DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 











FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N, V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 








OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Oslo, Norway 
Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


DURUM REPORT 


(Continued from page 20) 





to produce thinner stands in hope of 
stem rust protection. 


Variety Yields Detailed 


Commercial durum varieties in 
1956 included Mindum, Vernum and 
Sentry. Two-year average yields of 
these varieties at the Langdon (N.D.) 
Substation were 34.3 for Vernum and 
Mindum, 42.5 for Sentry as compared 
with 46.0 for Langdon, 45.5 for Ram- 
sey, 36.6 for Towner, and 35.4 bu. an 
acre for Yuma. When compared with 
bread wheat for the same two-year 
average—Lee 33.0, Selkirk 32.5, and 
Conley 31.0 bu. an acre. These yields 
indicate that Langdon and Ramsey 
could easily produce a greater cash 
return an acre than bread wheat in 
the durum area. Langdon and Ram- 
sey yielded 40% more than bread 
wheat a Langdon for the past two 
years; Towner and Yuma 10% above 
bread wheat. It would seem that a 
comparable yield ratio can be expect- 
ed by producers who grow the new 
durum varieties. 

Langdon offers the largest seed 
supply. It is moderately resistant to 
leaf and stem rust, including 15B. 
The other new durums are equally or 
more resistant to rusts. 


Macaroni processors are returning 
to a larger use of durum, some 100%, 
which points to a greater durum con- 
sumption. The producer is most cer- 
tainly interested in maintaining this 
market. The best way of assuring this 
market is by growing enough durum 
to meet market requirements, thus 
eliminating substitutes from bread 
wheats, the report concluded. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT_OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





3 Quality Flour for Every:Need~ 


Cliff H.Morris&Co. . 


, 82 Beaver Street NEW YORK, 
© : es 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC BXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,’?” Dundee 





GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 

















Bstablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 

P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 

FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 

De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 

The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 











Comm, Venn. Handelmij. v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 











THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 4, NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


5 «oe OW 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB 


New York San Francisco 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ann CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo’’ 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLQUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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& 2 rs 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


_ Lake of the 0 











Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 





Nitin Co., Lined 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators ix Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER oe Sie nd Ws What Par uae 
“ mu ae ” “SILVER STAR” 
ep wn WHE, 7 y> CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
RS : Wily, %Y 
¥ 2 DNS Rs Sos cd 
IT’ 
puRITY THREE STARS Mec ce 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 
CANADA’‘S 
CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
exes ROLLED OATS 
OATMEAL 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS (/— WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF @Z MONARCH Te 
THE WEST  eememnale ; : 
NELSON Cc —— = 
uliie CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY Robin Hood Flour 
MAPLE a a COMPANY Mills Limited 
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Bulk Handling 
Time Reduced 
By New Device 


CATASAUQUA, PA.—The time it 
takes to load bulk flour from a mill 
to a 50-ton car will soon be reduced 
to 10 min. by pneumatic handling de- 
vices, predicts Howard Sayre, Fuller 
Co., of Catasauqua. 

Mr. Sayre’s prediction is based on 
the results of an installation for un- 
loading flour from railroad cars to 
a flour van using Fuller-Huron en- 
closed Airslides. This is a new appli- 
cation of the Airslide conveyor, and 
was designed specifically for high 
capacity bulk transfer. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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The unloading operation, which is 
taking place at the Pennsylvania rail- 
road yard at Jersey City, N.J., is car- 
ried out with an Airslide car posi- 
tioned on a trestle above and adja- 
cent to a bulk flour van. Flour is 
transferred to the van via 10-in. Air- 
slides at the rate of approximately 
3 tons a minute. 

“If we were to use 16-in. units 
instead of 10-in. units,’ Mr. Sayre de- 
clared, “we could transfer the flour 
at rates up to five tons a minute. This 
would mean that we could load a car 
in 10 min.” 

Besides saving time, fast loading of 
bulk flour cars will help solve the 
widely discussed problem of conden- 
sation that occurs during normal load- 
ing operations, especially in colder 
weather, Mr. Sayre said. 

Flour at the time of milling has a 
temperature of at least 80° F., and 
the surrounding air runs rather high 
in humidity. When the high moisture 
air comes into contact with the cold 
surface of the bulk cars, the tempera- 
ture of the air immediately adjacent 
to the surface drops below the dew 
point, and condensation takes place. 

“Fast unloading inherently pro- 
duces little or no consendate on the 
bulk car walls,” Mr. Sayre said. 
“We've observed that in stepped up 
loading you can reach a point where 
you can fill the car faster than beads 
of moisture can form.” 

Reduction in condensation will en- 
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F-H AIRSLIDE CAR LOADING SYSTEM. 





IMPROVED LOADING SYSTEM—This is a drawing of an Airslide car 
equipped with the new Fuller-Huron pneumatic handling device which is 
expected to reduce the loading time of bulk flour to 10 min. 





able the miller to maintain more rigid 
control of flour quality from the mill, 
through transit, and to his customer, 
Mr. Sayre concluded. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GMI DECLARES DIVIDEND 
MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1 25 
per share on General Mills, Inc., 5% 
preferred stock payable April 1, 1957, 
to stockholders of record March 8, 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reaffirmed its 
estimate that exports of U.S. wheat 
and wheat flour in the crop year 
1956-57 will touch 450 million bushels 
in a report on the wheat situation. 
The attainment of this total will 
mean that last season’s figure will 
have been topped by 104 million 
bushels. The 1945-52 average was 405 
million bushels. 

This estimate is supported by 
USDA’s grain market statistical re- 
port of March 1 which discloses that 
wheat and wheat flour exports from 
July 1, 1956 to Feb. 22, 1957, now 
amount to approximately 305 million 
bushels—a total which does not in- 
clude wheat flour exports or inspec- 
tion for export after Jan. 1 this year. 

Observers warn, however, that the 
total of 450 million bushels will only 
be reached by the fortuitous align- 
ment of all favorable factors at the 
right time, a condition which rarely 
occurs. 

‘The report foresees no uptrend in 
the domestic consumption of wheat. 
Domestic disappearance is estimated 
at 600 million bushels for food, feed 
and seed, a figure which is about the 
same as that estimated for the 1955- 
56 crop year. Exports in the next crop 
year are expected to decline to 350 
million bushels. 

Total disappearance from the 1956- 
57 supply of 2,036 million bushels is 
expected to leave stocks of about 985 
million bushels next July 1 compared 
with 1,034 million a year earlier and 
the peak of 1,036 million on July 1, 
1955. 

Significant Guides 

The situation report contains some 
guides of significance to the trade. 
An analysis of supply and distribution 
of wheat by classes indicates that 
stocks of old crop white wheat next 
July may be reduced by about 60 
million bushels compared with stocks 
last July, while stocks of other class- 
es of wheat may not change much. 
Exports of white wheat have been 
especially heavy. 

Total supplies available outside 
price support loan stocks of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. inventory are 
somewhat more than minimum re- 
quirements during the last half of the 
marketing year. However, reluctance 
to sell on the part of farmers or 
others, because of poor crop prospects 





16 MILLION ACRES 
IN SOIL BANK 


WASHINGTON — More than 16 
million acres of crop land had been 
signed up by farmers under the 1957 
acreage reserve program of the soil 
bank through Feb. 22, according to 
reports which have been received by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
from state agricultural stabilization 
and conservation offices. 

By crops, the acreage reserve agree- 
ments reported include 2,164,126 
acres of corn, 2,003,970 acres of cot- 
ton, 101,423 acres of rice, 55,255 acres 
of tobacco and 11,830,456 acres of 
wheat. The wheat includes winter 
wheat agreements signed last fall, less 
cancellations, plus spring wheat 
agreements signed through Feb. 22. 
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Wheat Report Bolsters 
USDA Export Optimism 


or other reasons, or shortage in some 
classes of wheat in certain locations, 
would cause prices to continue at 
relatively high levels. 

USDA contemplates a winter 
wheat crop of about 625 million 
bushels and suspects that as much as 
3 million acres will be withdrawn 
from production and put in the soil 
bank. This crop will be 15% less 
than the 1956 crop and 28% below 
the average. 

Estimates of the carryout by class- 
es made by USDA show hard red 
winter wheat at 705 million bushels; 
soft red winter at 24 million; hard 
spring at 175 million; durum 13 mil- 
lion, and white wheat at 71 million 
bushels. 


Free Wheat Estimates 


Dealing with free wheat stocks for 
the remainder of the crop year USDA 
forecasts the availability of some- 
what more than minimum require- 
ments. 

Minimum domestic requirements 
for the balance of this crop year are 
estimated at 325 million bushels, 
which would leave a total of about 
145 million bushels of free supply 
for export. 


Rye Position 

Supplies of rye for the 1956-57 
marketing year are estimated at 41.7 
million bushels, 15% less than 1955- 
56, but 22% more than the 1950-54 
average. Disappearance of rye in the 
marketing year, USDA suggests, may 
total about 33 million bushels, leaving 
a carryover on July 1 of about 9 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 16.7 mil- 
lion bushels at July 1, 1956, and the 
1946-55 average of 7.2 million bushels. 





SANITATION 


(Continued from page 9) 





unanimous opposition to most of the 
major proposals. 

Opposition was expressed over pro- 
posed reductions of the permitted 
level of dockage in wheat and tight- 
ening the moisture content of tough 
wheat. The congressmen saw in these 
proposals only the possibility of a 
penalty to the producers. 

An interesting commentary on the 
position of the USDA officials present 
was provided by the things unsaid 
rather than what was spoken on be- 
half of USDA. While Mr. Albert em- 
phasized the opposition of farmers 
and grain traders to the sanitation 
tolerance proposal, USDA spokesmen 
generally dodged this issue. 

When Mr. Whitlock presented to 
the House group a statistical analysis 
of the economic effects of the pro- 
posed changes in the standards, it 
seemed significant there was no tabu- 
lar material to reveal USDA’s stu- 
dies on the effect of the FDA con- 
tamination proposals on wheat mov- 
ing in interstate commerce. It is be- 
lieved, however, at USDA there is 
much sympathy for proposals to re- 
fine the standards, but such action is 
viewed as politically inexpedient at 
this time. 

At the House hearing a USDA 
staffer remarked that good farm-run 
wheat, upon reaching export terminal 
destination, is believed to have been 
diluted with dockage up to the limits 
of the present grade factor. Sub- 
sequently, when Mr. Whitlock report- 
ed on the USDA studies of the eco- 
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Official Wheat 
Standards: 
Proposed Changes 


1. A reduction in the mini- 
mum moisture requirement for 
tough wheat. 

2. The incorporation of a 
special grade for wheat of low 
moisture content. 

3. A reduction in the limits 
of total foreign material and 
elimination of the factor ‘‘mat- 
ter except other grains.” 

4. A reduction in the limits 
of shrunken and broken ker- 
nels. 

5. A reduction in the limits 
of wheats of other classes. 

6. The expression of dock- 
age in terms of half rather 
than whole percents. 

7. A change in the limits of 
dark, hard, and vitreous ker- 
nels in the subclasses Hard 
Winter Wheat and Yellow Hard 
Winter Wheat of the class 
Hard Red Winter Wheat. 

8. The elimination of smut 
dockage and the designation of 
all smutty wheat as “Light 
Smutty,” “Medium Smutty,” or 
“Heavy Smutty.” 

9. The incorporation of 
more specific sanitation re- 
quirements in the wheat stand- 
ards. 

10. The elimination of “Am- 
ber Mixed Durum” and ‘Mixed 
Durum” as a part of the grade 
designation in the class ‘““Mixed 
Wheat.” 

Plus the incorporation of 
other changes of minor import- 
ance. 











nomic effects of the proposed 
changes, the evidence of export in- 
spection of wheat did not support the 
frequently heard charges that ex- 
porters dilute fine quality farm-run 
wheat to the extent permissible under 
the standards. 

Mr. Whitlock’s statement as he 
presented the economic data disclosed 
that in many instances wheat grading 
No. 1 has been exported and that 
responsible foreign buyers are pre- 
pared to pay for quality delivery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harold D. Skyrm, 59, 
Transportation Firm 
Vice President, Dies 


CHICAGO—Harold Davis Skyrm, 
59, vice president and director of 
General American Transportation 
Corp., died Feb. 24 following a heart 
attack. 

Mr. Skyrm joined the firm in 1922 
at its Sharon, Pa., plant. He served 
in progressive capacities in Tulsa 
and Los Angeles before being trans- 
ferred to Chicago. He headed the 
plate and welding and process equip- 
ment divisions here. 

Mr. Skyrm was graduated from 
Carnegie Tech with a degree in 
mechanical engineering. He was a 
member of the Union League Club, 
the Executives Club and the Chica- 
go Horticultural Society. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade Feb. 23, 1957 (000's omitted): 

Wheat Oats 














Rye Barl'y 
Buffalo ........ he 77 

CO ee 170 
errr ee on a te 
Milwaukee, afloat m 2.000 
New York ...... ° 


. ** ‘a 
1,205 ee 164 











Totals ...00s+- 170 
Previous week .. 170 


1,205 
1,205 


2,000 


Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the New York stock Ex- 
change: 





Feb. Mar. 
2° 


1956-57 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc... 36% 27% 28 285% 
Allis-Chalmers .... 37% 30% 33% 32% 
Am, Cyanamid ... 79% 61 70% m1% 
pT ee i. eee 41% 35% 36 365% 
DE. deaneph anes 64 51% RH 4AM 
Cont, Baking Co... 36% 28% 39% 31 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 32% 274%, 28% 28% 
Cream of Wheat .. 3054 28% 28% 28% 
Dow Chemical .... 82% 57 59%, «58% 
Gen. Baking Co... 10% 9 93, 9, 
. § eee 142 125 cane ae 
Gen. Foods Corp... 505% 40 41 43% 
Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 71% 61 63% 63 
. =. eae 122% 108% 113% 113% 
Merck & Co, ...... 35 245, 31% 31% 
. » ee 116 101% .... 109 
Natl, Biscuit Co... 39% 3454 37% 37% 
Pillsbury M., Inc... 59% 404% 41% 42% 
eee 102 89 os0e C856 
Procter & Gamble. 55 4454 464% 45 
Quaker Oats Co... 35% 31 35 354K 
. 2 Serer 153 130 135 136 
St. Regis Paper Co. 60% 38% 39% 39% 
Std. Brands, Inc... 44% 36%, 39 39% 
Pad. G3.40 ...... 91% Ti%m 82 80%, 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 255% 26 


Sunshine Bisec., Inc. 78 66 68 68), 
United Biscuit 

of America ..... 
Victor Ch. Works. . 


Stocks not traded: 


32% 26 265%, 26% 
3458 25%, 27 27 


Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ... 109 110 
Am. Cyanamid, Pfd. ....... 142 144 


Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 102% 103% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 162 164 
Natl. Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .... 159 160 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. .. 94% 96 
United Biscuit of America, 

Pe vada bcaeead ee 97% 100 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd... 82 84 


Ward Baking Ce. .........:: 13% 135% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92% 93% . 
THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 

change: 
Feb. Mar. 
22, 1, 
--1956-57—, 1957 1957 
‘ High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 6% 4% 5 4% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co... 189 149% 152 152% 
Hathaway Bak., 

ee) arr 5KQ ors 3% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y., 

. * err 108% 95% .... 99 
Qammt, TRC. 2.22260 18 12% .... 12% 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 


~f i 3a 23 23% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. ...... 110% 11 
Wagner Baking Co. ......... 4% 4% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 100 102 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Feb. 
5, 2. 
--1956-57—, 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread .... 3% . ae 3 
, aor 60 50 oes Oe 
Can, Bakeries .... i’ ee ssae  e 
Can. Food Prod. . 1% 3 3% 3% 
i. SGwegeabaeae as 83 8 8 
_ eer 65 46 49 46 
Catelli Food, A ... 28 24y%°.... 2u% 
a cdgueen kasha ee 40 38 384% 37 
Cons. Bakeries .... 10% 6% 6% 7 
Federal Grain .... 36 26% 29 28 
ee. ww3 35s 550006 31% «25 264%, 27% 
Gen, Bakeries .... 7.25 4.85 5.00 5.50 
Int. Mig., Pfd. .... 98 83 ooce SD 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 144 125 -. 322 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 10 7 1% 8 
7, ae 103 90 -. 5 
McCabe Grain, A . 26 18% -- 26 
TR TT 26 20 cose Ae 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 52 31 31%, +32 
_ a Peyerrs 160 145 145 159 
Std. Brands ...... 40 40 “see. aa 
Toronto Elevs. .... 24 164% 19% 18% 
United Grain, A... 18 16 16 16 
Weston, G., “A” .. 35% 17% 18% 18% 


iS 36% 18 20 19% 
rere 104% 90 92% 92% 
*Less than board lot. 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Feb. 22, 
1957, and Feb. 24, 1956, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7-~American— e—in bond—. 
Feb. Feb. Feb, Feb. 


22, 24, 15, 17, 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Wheat .....391,440 384,732 170 118 
Corn 98,894 74,650 oe mee 
cc ee 19,081 27,967 1,205 
Sy sawese pee’ | ae 5,454 17 be 
Barley . 36,343 26,184 2,241 842 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Feb. 15, figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses (0000's omitted); corn 2,716 
(500) bu. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


ing off during the week. Export trade 
tallied some inquiry. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patents, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.30@6.40, bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.55@5.65, standard patent 
$5.45 @5.50. 


Central West 


Chicago: Demand for flour in the 
central states started off at a slow 
pace during the week ending March 
4, and failed to show any improve- 
ment for the period. If anything, 
the pace slackened. Total sales were 
estimated at around 30% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

Observers said it appears most 
segments of the flour buying trade 
are stocked up fairly well for pres- 
ent needs, and some of them for 
months into the future. And the cur- 
rent run of news does not seem to 
offer any great stimulus to buying. 
In fact, it is believed some defla- 
tionary developments are appearing 
which might make it discreet to 
hold off purchases for awhile. 


Quotations March 1: Spring top 
patent $5.90@6.18, standard $5.80@ 
6.13, clear $5.40@5.83; hard winter 
short $5.70@6.02, 95% patent $5.60 
@5.97, clear $5.48; family flour $7.60; 
soft winter high ratio $7.36, soft 
winter short $6.61, standard $5.80, 
clear $5.17; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers $5.75. 

St. Louis: Flour sales last week 
showed some increase over the pre- 
ceding weeks. A few large bakers 
added to their coverage of hard 
wheat flour, about enough to hold 
them until the end of May. Other 
bakers, mostly small users, showed 
little interest, buying only as need- 
ed. Mills were slightly more active. 
Shipping directions were good. 
Clears and lower grades were slow. 
Package goods were moving at a 
fair pace. Quotations March 1 in 
100-lb. cotton sacks: Family top pat- 
ent $6.45, top hard $7.10, ordinary 
$6.05. In 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
cake $7.40, pastry $5.45; soft wheat 
straights $5.90, clears $5.60; hard 
winter short patent $5.95, standard 
patent $5.80, clears $5.15; spring 
wheat short patent $6.40, standard 
$6.25, clears $6.10. 


East 


Buffalo: The declining sales volume 
of bakeries caused buyers to back 
from the market last week and ac- 
tivity in all types of flour was slow. 
Consumers say that because of the 
sales letdown they have too much 
flour on contract as it is, and they 
are not interested in making any 
further commitments. 

The traditional February decline 
didn’t occur to any great extent this 
year. Most mills made nominal price 
shadings, but their efforts didn’t re- 
sult in the push of other years. 

Spring wheat flour ended the week 
4¢ higher. Kansas was off 2¢. Clears 
were unchanged and still reasonably 
tight. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed. 

Although rains have been received 


in various parts of the Southwest, the 
area where the best quality, high pro- 
tein baking wheat is grown hasn’t 
had its share. Rains are needed to 
insure maturity of the crop. 

Export activity was not too good, 
but it was above recent levels. Argen- 
tina has hampered activity with 
prices that are below domestic levels, 
including even U.S. subsidies. The 
lack of shipping space is still con- 
tinuing to plague exporters. 

Among larger deals were Ceylon’s 
order for 22,000 tons of 11% protein, 
.o2 ash flour and Greece’s for 85,000 
tons of Gulf hard winter wheat. 

Flour output here was below a 
week ago but sharply above a year 
ago. One mill put in a full 7-day 
week; two worked 6 days; one work- 
ed 5% days and the remaining two 
mills worked 5 days. 

Quotations March 1: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.15@7.30, 
spring short $6.70@6.84, spring stand- 
ard $6.65@6.75, spring straight $6.60, 
spring first clear $6.24@6.27; hard 
winter short $6.69@6.84, hard winter 
standard $6.59@6.64, hard winter 
first clear $6.34; soft winter short 
patent $8.08@8.16, soft winter stand- 
ard $7.33@7.38, soft winter straight 
$6.30@6.38, soft winter first clear 
$5.63 @5.65. 


New York: Flour bookings con- 
tinued to follow the slow pattern 
of recent weeks, with most buyers 
reported in a good supply position. 
Market observers predict continued 
dullness in the immediate future un- 
less strong price inducements enter 
the picture. 

Very little demand was shown in 
spring wheat flours, with mills ad- 
hering more strongly to price sched- 
ules, in contrast to attractive reduc- 
tions recently offered. 

Hard winters were in very small 
demand following a light wave of 


bookings over the previous weekend. 

Anticipated business in family 
flour did not materialize despite re- 
ported low balances. Mill men antici- 
pate a continuance of only light re- 
placements if the price remains un- 
changed as it has for many weeks. 

Quotations March 1: Spring short 
patent $6.72@6.84, standard patent 
$6.62@6.74, high gluten $7.17@7.29, 
clears $6.30@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.56@6.66, straights $6.36@ 
6.46; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.02@ 
7.62; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.90@6.40, high ratio $6.85@7.90; 
family $7.65. 

Boston: Outside of a sharp rise in 
spring wheat flour values, the local 
market was relatively unchanged last 
week. Springs advanced about 7¢ in 
daily stages, but each successive rise 
appeared to quell any trading interest 
beyond a scattered small lot trans- 
action here and there. Hard winter 
flour advanced 1¢ while most grades 
of soft wheat flour were unchanged, 
the only exception being Pacific soft 
wheat flour, which advanced 3¢. 

Dealers reported that the current 
inquiry for flour supplies was quite 
limited, with most operators decided- 
ly resistant to current asking quota- 
tions. Only a few transactions were 
reported, and these were described 
as of extremely limited volume. The 
current inactivity was expected to 
continue as most inventories were de- 
scribed as ample to adequate. The 
current feeling is that it will take 
substantial price concessions to dis- 
lodge the average buyer from his 
position of aloofness. 

Quotations March 2: Spring short 
patents $6.77@6.89, standards $6.67 
@6.79, high gluten $7.22@7.34, first 
clears $6.32@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.58@6.68, standards $6.38@ 
6.48; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.04@ 
7.64; eastern soft wheat straights 
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NEW CHICAGO OFFICERS—During the recent annual meeting of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, the officers shown above were installed. Left to 
right, they are Edward N. Heinz, Jr., Food Materials Corp., first vice presi- 
dent; Edmond Kutchins, New Process Baking Co., reelected president; Joseph 
J. Donzelli, Donz Bakeries Co., second vice president; Jack A. Cohon, Chicago 
attorney, secretary, and Robert F. Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., reelected 
treasurer. All are from Chicago. Louise K. Buell continues as executive man- 
ager in the club’s 50th year, which will see a move to new quarters atop the 


Hotel Sherman.. 


$5.92@6.42, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.87 @7.92; family $7.67. 

Philadelphia: Small takings for im- 
mediate and nearby seemed to keep 
the local flour market from coming 
to a complete standstill last week. 
Reports throughout the trade indi- 
cate that virtually all bakers and 
jobbers are on the sidelines, indicat- 
ing that they intended to remain 
there until they find prices more to 
their liking. It is reported that most 
users enjoy good balances, with some 
amply supplied for periods up to 120 
days, so that they feel no anxiety 
over the day-to-day changes in the 
pattern of dealings. 


Mill representatives are of the 
opinion that price consciousness is 
still the most important factor in 
the dullness. They noted that there 
has been no important change in 
quotations for some time. However, 
interest in hard winters by chain 
bakers has improved a little, accord- 
ing to one source. Springs, on the 
other hand, experienced a lesser call 
amid reports that recent concessions 
by a few mills have been withdrawn. 
The prevailing opinion here is that 
inactivity will continue unless there 
is a new incentive. 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, March 1: Spring high gluten 
$7.15@7.25, short patent $6.65@6.75, 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.45 @6.55, standard $6.35@6.45; soft 
winter, nearby $5.75 @5.85. 

Pittsburgh: Some hard winter Kan- 
sas patents were attractively offered 
at $6.18@6.20 early last week, but 
there was very little response from 
the trade other than small replace- 
ments which, in some cases, were as 
little as 2,000 sacks. Commitments 
were up to 90 days in some cases but 
mainly for shorter periods. Some 
large mills reported sales nil at these 
reduced prices, and that their trade 
is still stocked until May or June. 
Where shorter supplies were evident 
the trade still preferred to wait for 
even lower prices. In other patents 
the same lack of buying interest was 
shown. With the exception of some 
fairly good buying of family patents, 
flour sales were very slow the entire 
week. Directions are fair to fairly 
good and on family patents very good. 

Quotations March 1, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Hard winter standard pat- 
ent $6.25@6.30, medium patent $6.33 
@6.38, short patent $6.40@6.45; 
spring standard patent $6.45@6.69, 
medium patent $6.50@6.74, short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.79, first clear $6.35@ 
6.60, high gluten $7@7.24; advertised 
family patents $7.65, unadvertised 
family patents $6.60@7.19; pastry 
and cake flours $6.08@7.76. 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme quietness 
prevailed in the flour business during 
the week, with sales limited to 
meager quantities in the face of 


strengthening of prices. Increased re- 
sistance was noted in all types, with 
the majority of the trade holding 
purchases to barest requirements. 
The baking trade is well booked and 
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still has good amounts to be deliver- 
ed. Hard winters enjoyed the great- 
er percentage of the small volume, 
with northern springs in very poor 
demand. 

Cracker and cookie bakers showed 
little interest in soft winters and ap- 
parently are content to draw against 
present contracts. This type of flour 
has had quite a healthy advance in 
the past 30 days. Family flour busi- 
ness was slightly better as a result 
of some special deals. However, the 
amount involved amounted to a very 
moderate volume. Cake flour sales 
showed a slight improvement, a sat- 
isfactory total for this season. 

Shipping directions fell off slightly 
but could be considered fairly good. 
Stocks on hand continue to be well 
maintained and can now be consider- 
ed as heavy. 

Export flour business was extreme- 
ly quiet, with only a nominal amount 
of inquiries from the European and 
Latin American countries. Sales were 
of a routine nature, with moderate 
amounts to Puerto Rico, Haiti and 
Jamaica. Business is reported to be 
pending with the Netherlands. 

Quotations, in carlots, packed in 
100 lb. multiwall papers: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $6@6.15, 
standard $5.85@6, first clear $5.40@ 
5.70; spring wheat bakery short pa- 
tent $6.45@6.65, standard $6.25 @6.45, 
first clear $5.75@6.05, high gluten 
$6:80@7; soft wheat short patent 
$6.10@6.45, straight $5.70@6, first 
clear $5.10@5.55, high ratio cake 
$6.65@7; Pacific Coast $6.95@7.25, 
pastry $6.40@6.55. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Northwest mills booked 
a small U.S. Quartermaster Corps 
order last week, over 1% million 
pounds, but otherwise domestic and 
export markets were quiet. Mill eapa- 
city is holding well with mills work- 
ing on Commodity Credit Corp. or- 
ders for grinding wheat destined for 
relief roles. 

Following recent raises, prices be- 
gan to taper off with no further 
raises developing. Quotations Feb. 27: 
High gluten $7.28; all Montana $7; 
fancy hard wheat clear $7.20, Blue- 
stem bakers $7.14, cake $8.24, pastry 
$7.19, pie $6.89; 100% whole wheat 
$6.44; graham $6.17. 


Canada 


Toronto: A government purchasing 
agency has called for tenders on 815 
long tons of No. 5 wheat flour for 
shipment on or before April 15. The 
closing date for quotations on this 
parcel is March 11. This is a regular 
monthly tender, although the quanti- 
ty fluctuates from time to time. Mills 
are short of mill run, so it is anti- 
cipated that competition for the busi- 
ness will be keen. 

Some phases of domestic trade are 
fair, but export sales are slow. The 
plan announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board for a drawback on ex- 
port flour sales to certain export 
markets is expected to improve the 
picture. 

Quotations March 1: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100 lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for car- 
tage where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 


There is little demand for winter . 


wheat flour, and soft wheat mills are 
finding it difficult to get sufficient run 
to keep their mills operating. There 
has been some slowing of shipments, 
as buyers report some falling off in 
demand of their products. 

There is no export demand for 
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winter wheat flour at the present 
time. 

Quotations March 1: $4.95 100 Ib. 
in export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat have 
eased off since the reduction in price, 
and there is little activity on the 
part of the buyers or sellers. Quota- 
tions March 1: $1.64@1.66 bu. f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in flour 
is reasonably good, but mill run is 
being reduced reflecting a decline in 
export trade. The selling “techniques” 
of other exporting countries are cut- 
ting into Canada’s flour export sales. 
Mill operations are well under a 5- 
day week. Prices remain unchanged. 
Export clearances of Canadian flour 
for the week ended Feb. 28 amounted 
to 170,000 sacks of which only 9,000 
went to IWA destinations. Compara- 
tive totals for the week previous were 
229,000 and 43,000 sacks, respectively. 


Quotations, March 2: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 


boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.60@5.90; 
second patents, cottons $5.35@5.75; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Vancouver: Canadian flour mills 
trading out of Vancouver continue 
to find heavy sales opposition around 
the Pacific. Increased subsidies for 
American mills are cutting into sales 
to the Philippines. 

The only bright spot in the Ca- 
nadian export picture here is the 
Malay Peninsula and the Straits Set- 
tlements. Canadian flour is building 
up a good trade in that market, with 
prospects reported good. 

Bids closed during the week for a 
quantity of Canadian flour to be 
shipped to Ceylon under the Colom- 
bo Plan. A number of the mills in- 
dicated they would quote on the 
business. 

Grain sales have fallen back into 
the doldrums, following heavy pur- 
chases made early in the _ season. 
Japan continues to be the largest 
customer for Canadian wheat and 
barley. Negotiations are reported in 
Ottawa with Polish buyers for sev- 
eral million bushels of wheat on 
which the buyers seek terms up to 
five years. Nothing has come out so 
far regarding the Russian buying 
policy under which they are com- 
mitted to take 15,000,000 bu. of 
wheat a year for three years. 

Domestic flour sales are steady, and 
so are prices. Quotations March 1: 
Hard wheat grinds, first patents in 
cottons $5.95; bakers’ patents $4.90 
in paper bags and $5.10 in cottons; 
Ontario pastry to the trade $6.70 and 
Ontario cake flour $7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: There was a little 
more interest in millfeed during the 
week ending March 1 than in the 
featureless week which preceded it. 
But there was still not much trading. 

There was a brief run of buying 
in the Southwest late in the period, 
led by one prominent buyer. The pur- 
chase was mainly bulk middlings. 
One spring wheat mill reported that 
the same buyer made a small pur- 
chase in this area, and credited it 
with fostering additional local in- 
quiries from prospective buyers want- 
ing to know if the local price struc- 
ture is about to change. But prices 
remained unchanged. 

Quotations March 1: Bran $42.50@ 
43, standard midds. $41@42, flour 
midds. $44.50@47, red dog $47. 

Kansas City: Millfeed firmed up in 
the week ended March 4 and at least 
held its own, or possibly advanced 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


prompt delivery: 


















in sacks of 100 lb. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {St. Louis Buffalo 

Bert GOR, a005:0 600 se cessasees oo @7.60 $6.15607.35 §...@ «2.0 B.4-@ oe 8.2 TSS 
Boring AGP PATER ... a rcccovccesece 5.90@6.18 coe coe oe o@ wee ooo @ oc. 
ree TI BOGE occ ccvcccescs -@... 6.40@6.52 — ~--@ .-- 7.15@7.30 
ME ode chen ctaw dee ees ae> -+-@... 5.95@6.07 bie -@6.40 6.70@6.84 
Spring standard 5.80@6.13 5.85@5.97 oe -@6.25 6.65@6.75 
Spring straight @ sas coe @ oe oe6 wy er --. @6.60 
Spring first clear 5.31@5.66 sie -@6.10 6.24@6.27 
Hard wihter familly «os. cssecees oe . 7.20 @6.45 base es 
EUMCG WIESE BOE 2.0600 ce ccsaee o@ weve 5.70 @5.95 6.69@6.84 
Hard winter standard ........... o@ oa 5.60 @5.80 6.59@6.64 
Hard winter first clear .......... -@a 4.95 @5.15 ‘ 

Soft winter short patent ......... -@ eew -@... 8&8. 

Soft winter standard .......ss0s -@ @ 7. 

Bott WEGOP GQEPREBE 2c ccccccnse eee a 6 

Bett witter Bret CleAF «.. .cecccves “eal ans 6x o@ ess . 8, 

Beye DOME, WIRD 2.60.0 0000 vc ccvnee 4.90 @4.92 — --@5.51 5.8 

ae ee: SE 5.60.55 4%0:0 04004055 4.35 @ 4.37 ose os -@4.96 5. 
Semolina blend, bulk ............ ---@6.40 con® SP awe . 

Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or! 
oe | i in ee CSU ee Pr fee oe 
Spring high gittem .......sc20r<s 7.17@7.29 7.15 +2e@..- 6.80@7:00 
SprimGT SMNOrt ...cvcccccvcvccecvvess 6.72@6.84 6 -@ ... 6.45@6.65 
Spring standard ......cscsccccees 6.62@6.74 6.60@6.70 -@ ... 6,25@6.45 
Goring Great CIORF 2.ccccvecccccseves 6.30@6.60 6 55 -@ ... 5.75@6.05 
Sere WittOh GOTE 2c cacoscccscces 6.56 @6.66 ..@... 6.00@6.15 
Hard winter standard ........... @ -@ ... 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter first clear .......... a . a --@ ... 5.40@5.79 
Soft winter short patent ........ vos ose ne 08 rr. Ltr -@... 6,10@6.45 
Soft winter straight ...ccccccsee 5.90 @6.40 -»--@... 5.92@6.42 .@ ... 5.70@6.00 
Soft winter first clear wT ee ae ee eee -@... 5.10@65.55 
Rye flour, white ......... 5.70@5.90 5.65@5.75 Sonne $0) 4 oo @ oce ore ces 
Semolina blend, bulk 7.04@7.14 100 se co, oe ve cco wae 
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Family patent ....-..+..-.. rr Spring top patent ..... 
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Bakery BTAGCS 2... ccccsvcccse o@ ace Winter exportst ...... 
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$5.80@6.10 
4.70@5.00 


$5.60@5.90 
4.50@4.70 
.@A95 ee 


*100-lb. papers. +100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b, at 


| ee ee 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. ...... 


Red dog 


Kansas City 


Chicago 
$45.00@ 45.50 

16.00 @ 46.50 

17.00 @48.00 


Buffalo 
$46.50@48.75 $.... 
47.00 @48.50 
50.00 @& 
50.00@55.5 


Ft. Worth 


Minneapolis 
$42.50@ 43.00 
41.00@ 42.00 
44.50@ 47.00 
- @47.00 





. @50.00 


St. Louis 


Philadelphia 
@56.00 $54.7 
. @56.00 
-@ 
-a 


New Orleans 


indicated points: 


Boston 

5 @55.50 
54.75 @ 
Tre 





-@ 


Seattle 


BPM oc eadticonves $39.00 @ 39.50 $....@44.00 $44.00@45.00 $48.00@49.25 Biren 

BHOrts ..cccccesvecs 40.00 @ 40.50 15.00@ 45.50 46.00 @ 47.00 49.50 @50.00 ee 

BHU rum ..nsccccese 35.50 @ 36.00 ewe ores oneeee sien oce eG -@ 
Bran Shorts Middlings 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$51.00 @52.00 
40.00 @44.00 


$53.00 @54.00 
41.00@ 43.00 


$58.00@59.00 


44.50 @48.50 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis -—- 





Feb. 25 
Feb. 26 
Feb. 27 
Feb. 28 
March 1 
7-CORN-—, 
Chicago 
Mar. May 
Feb. 25 129 133 
Feb. 26 ..128% 132% 
Feb. 27 ..127% 131% 
Feb, 28 . 126% 131 
Mar. 1 132 




















WHEAT FLAXSEED 
———Chicago—————. -——Kansas City——._ Minneapolis 
July May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. 
230% 229% 228% 223% 322 
230% 224% 322 
229% 223% 322 
228% , 233% Siw. ae 
230 231% 224% 320% 
r OATS —_ 
Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. May May July Mar. May Mar. May Mar. May 
135% 136% 120% 120% 138 75% 74% 68% 
135% 136% 120% 120 138% 75% 74% 681% 
135 136 119% 119% 139% 74% 73% 66%%4 
134% 135% 120% 120% 139% 74% 73 66% 
137% 138% 122% 121% 142 75 73% 6714 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
ARP ret errs 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Toledo 
Salina 


Totals 





Feb. 23, and the corresponding date 








as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of a year ago: 





-—-Wheat— -——Corn— --—Oats—, -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
5,498 3,770 2,486 2,945 293 1,054 245 118 76 465 
1,220 733 186 301 ° 316 es 40 bi 
8,645 13,585 6,876 5,310 3¢ 601 2,589 409 
2,940 4,596 449 1,011 i. 237 853 rn 
7,974 9,341 20,875 13,155 1,607 6 17 
765 sin 526 1,328 660 os ee 
26,546 37,631 1,760 72 603 16,724 2,548 
42,014 45,425 26 os oa + ¥ 
9,55 36,170 504 903 4 60 15 
2,963 3,346 232 oe _ 156 oe 
25,400 24,598 <> a os a 2 
1,152 5,136 4,814 1,987 1 ° os 
29,665 27,671 1,777 1,688 176 137 110 
677 1,746 1,864 1,274 o> 4,729 697 
25,801 30,789 6,003 1,701 787 6,445 2,267 
289 1, 37% f : in 46 28 
2,559 2, 3, 2 § 25 g ee 221 1,304 
21,439 21 oe os o0 o% o6 Ss 
16,550 18 197 981 120 123 15 27 
3 1 87 56 38 49 45 203 
1,409 2,2 32 5 61 2 195 116 
1,620 2,3 208 720 ve 18 sa a» 
8,260 19, 1,523 1,117 ‘ 32 33 
4,568 if A 90 234 12 50 19 33 
35,769 29,629 201 o° 18 we - 10 ° 
7,686 7,471 6,139 56,037 669 883 11 126 6 35 
20,563 oon ea : i* F 
21,525 357,389 77,609 51,121 19,421 27,170 5,194 5,171 29,404 8,301 
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R. H. Ayers 


SALES PROMOTION—R. H. Ayers, 
for the past several years manager of 
the Toledo sales division of the Chase 
Bag Co., has been promoted to the 
position of sales manager of the com- 
pany’s paper bag division, New York. 
Mr. Ayers joined Chase Bag in 1939 
as a salesman at Detroit. He served 
as manager of the Detroit sales office, 
as sales manager of the Toledo branch 
and as manager of the Toledo sales 
division. 





lightly over the previous week in the 
Southwest. 

Demand was termed pretty good 
last week for most types of feed. 
There were reports late in the period 
that feed was again moving into the 
Chicago area. Supplies have been re- 
duced some in the Southwest, as mills 
have cut back their running times 
somewhat. Feed mixers are still not 
buying in large quantities because of 
slow business. For the week, bulk 
midds. were unchanged while other 
types advanced about 25¢. Quotations 
March 4, in carlots Kansas City: 
Bran $39@39.50, shorts $40@40.50 
sacked; bran $34.75@35.25, shorts 
$35.75 @36.50, middlings $35.50@36 
bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
for mixed cars, was only fair last 
week. Offerings were _ sufficient. 
Prices were unchanged. Quotations 
March 1, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$39 @39.50, shorts $40@40.50. 

Salina: Demand showed considcr- 
able improvement at week end with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts up a 
like amount. Supp'ies were about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions Feb. 28, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $39@3950, gray shorts $40@ 
40.50. 

Oklahoma City: Mil!feeds are slow 
and prices have declined 50¢ on bran 
and 25¢ on shorts. Quotations March 
1, straight cars: Bran $41.50@ 42.50, 
mill run $42@43, shorts $42.50@ 
43.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeeds 
was brisk during the early part of 
the week, mostly from feeders and 
jobbers. Prices held steady durinz 
most of the period. Quotations March 
1, basis Kansas City, sacked: Bran 
$39 @ 39.50, shorts $40@40.50. 

Ft. Worth: There was an im- 
proved demand for miilfeed last 
week, with some substantial sales 
made. Offerings were heavy ear!y 
in the week but rather light at the 
end. Quotations March 1, in burlaps: 
Bran $44@45, gray shorts $46@47, 
delivered Texas common points: un- 
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changed on bran and $1.50 higher 
on shorts, compared with previous 
week. 

Chicago: A quiet week in millfeed 
trading prevailed in the centrai 
states during the week ending March 
4. A few minor price changes, irregu- 
lar in nature, drew only passing no- 
tice by the trade. Quotations March 
1: Bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 
$46@46.50, flour midds. $47@48, red 
dog $50@52. 

St. Louis: The demand for millfeed 
was slow last week, with the price 
trend strong. Supplies were tight. 
Quotations March 1: Bran $44 ton, 
shorts $45@ 45.50, St. Louis switching 
limits. 

Buffalo: Millfeed continued quiet 
last week. Sales were for replace- 
ment only and these were few and 
far between. Mixers’ business con- 
tinued on the slow side, and no signs 
of a seasonal pickup are in sight. 
Reduced running time of some flour 
mills helped to alleviate the supply 
situation and prevented a deeper cut 
in prices. Bran’s shipping position 
was comfortable but one spokesman 
said “everybody has middlings.” 
Cheap corn from the South caused 
heavy feeds to back up at some 
mills and prices weakened. Running 
time averaged five days. Bran end- 
ed unchanged; middlings were off 50¢ 
and heavy feeds were down $1@3. 
Quotations March 1: Bran $46.50@ 
48.75, standard midds. $47@48.50, 
flour midds. $50@55, red dog $50@ 
55.50. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations were 
generally unchanged in the local mar- 
ket last week. Bran was unchanged 
to 50¢ net higher, but the volume 
moved at the higher level was just 
about nil. Middlings were unchanged. 
Dealers reported that the supply 
situation was in the plentiful stage, 
with demand about as light as pos- 
sible. Little confidence was expressed 
in the current price structure, indi- 
cating that most potential buyers 
have their sights set on lower prices 
before they will enter the market 
for anything beyond hand-to-mouth 
requirements. Quotations March 2: 
Bran $54.75@55.50, middlings $54.75 
@55.50. 


Philadelphia: A slight easiness de- 
veloped in the local millfeed market 
last week, but it caused no expan- 
sion in the call, for dealings on the 
whole were in low gear. The March 1 
quotation on bran was $1 under that 
of the previous week, while a 50¢ 
downward revision put standard 
midds. at $56. Red dog was un- 
changed at $60. 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
only fair last week. Supplies continued 
plentiful and immediate shipments 
were available. Quotations f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.85 @54.84, 
standard midds. $50.85@54.84, flour 
midds. $57.85@59.84, red dog $60.85 
@62.84. 


New Orleans: A seasonal dullness 
was experienced in millfeed sales 
during the week, with bran and 
shorts dropping approximately 50@ 
75¢. Mixers and jobbers were well 
supplied during the previous weeks 
on the heavier flour grind of most 
mills and are now content to wait 
an easing of prices, since the de- 
mand is not sufficient to exhaust 
mill offerings. Quotations March 1: 
Bran $48@49.25, shorts $49@50.50. 


Memphis: Demand for millfeed has 
been poor the past week because of 
slack mixed feed production, infiu- 
enced by slowness of sales of feed. 
At present, all millfeeds are coming 
to this section from Texas, which is 
underselling millfeeds from Kansas 
by $1@2 ton. Bran has been as cheap 


as $39.50 ton and middlings down as 
low as $40.50 ton in Memphis. 
Portland: The Pacific Northwest 
market continued weak last week as 
did California. Offerings are exceed- 
ing buying interest. Millfeed was 
quoted $45@46 and middlings at $52. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
stationary during the past week, with 
demand and supply equal. Mills are 
operating at capacity, 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week, and are booked we! 
through the month. Quotations March 
1 (unchanged): Red bran and mill- 
run $44, midds. $49. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $51, midds. $56. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$51.50, midds. $56.50 f:o0.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto: The millfeed market is 
dull and prices are steady. Quota- 
tions March 1: Bran $51@52, shorts 
$53@54, middlings $58@59, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Fair supplies continue to 
move from Alberta into British 
Columbia, the movement to Eastern 
Canada is only fair. ‘There is no 
accumulation of stocks, and prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, March 2: 
f.o.b. mills, $40@44 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, Alberta $5 morc; 
shorts $41@43; and midds. $44.50 
@ 48.50 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 


country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra. 
Vancouver: The domestic market 


held unchanged during the week. No 
export has been reported for some 
time. Supplies are reported ample 
for current needs. Cash car quota- 
tions March 1, papers with 50¢ more 
if packed in jutes: Bran $50, shorts 
$53, middlings $56. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The whole structure 
of the local rye market was stronger 
last week than at anytime in several 
previous weeks. There were price ad- 
vances all along the line, but buyers 
were hard to find. 

Cash rye prices were up 2%4@3¢ 
for the week. Premiums were 1¢ 
higher. Mills held the line on rye 
flour prices until March 1 and then 
advanced them 5¢. The market con- 
tinued to show strength March 4 and 
rye flour was increased another 5¢. 

One mill manager predicted that 
a considerable number of holders of 
the March rye futures contract, on 
which delivery is due in a few days, 
will probably take delivery to bolster 
dwindling supplies. Quotations March 
1: White patent $4.99@4.92, medium 
$4.70@4.72, dark $4.35@4.37. 

Chicago: Rye flour advanced 5¢ 
sack in the central states during the 
week ending March 4, making it 
two weeks in a row such a boost has 
occurred. However, buyers appear to 
be fairly well stocked and did not 
show any great amount of concern 
about the climb. Quotations March 
1: White patent $5.21@5.27, medium 
$5.01@5.07, dark $4.46@4.52. 


St. Louis: Demand was slow and 
the trend steady. Supply was ample, 
sales and shipping directions fair. 
Quotations: Pure white $5.51, medi- 
um $5.31, dark $4.96; rye meal $5.01. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 10¢ 
last week. There was a little cover- 
age made, with mills giving protec- 
tion on the rise. Quotations March 1: 
White $5.89@5.95, medium $5.694a 
5.75, dark $5.14@5.20. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
continued to shift back and forth 
in a narrow range last week with 
dealings on the quiet side and small 
takings accounting for the bulk of 
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transactions. The March 1 quotation 
on rye white of $5.65@5.75 was 10¢ 
sack above that of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ued quiet in city and tri-state areas 
last week. Hand-to-mouth replace- 
ments were being made in widely 
scattered territory, tiding over small- 
er bakeries until lower prices devel- 
op. Directions were fair. 

Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Pure white No. 1 $5.54@5.60, medium 
$5.34@5.40, dark $4.79@4.85, blended 
$6.15@6.25; rye meal $5.04@5.10. 

Portland: White patent $7.50, pure 
dark $6.50. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto: Demand was fair with 
prices firm. Quotations March lI: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100 lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is moderate. Stocks are not 
heavy and prices remain firm. Quota- 
tions March 2: Rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WORLD WHEAT STOCKS 


WINNIPEG — Supplies of wheat 
remaining on or about Jan. 1 in the 
four major exporting countries for 
export and carryover at the end of 
their respective crop years totaled 
2,274,900,000 bu., or about 3% smaller 
than the corresponding figure a year 
ago of 2,338,500,000 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul Bartz to Head 
Production in Robin 


Hood Flour Mills 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul Bartz to the posi- 
tion of production manager of all 
the firm’s Canadian plants. 

Prior to his appointment with Rob- 
in Hood, Mr. Bartz was production 
manager of the southwestern division 
of International Milling Company, 
with which Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., is affiliated. Mr. Bartz replaces 
W. J. R. Paton, who is leaving the 
Robin Hood organization to accept an 
executive position with a Montreal 
firm. 

Mr. Bartz started in the milling 
business in 1931. He has held vari- 
ous posts in feed sales and grain mer- 
chandising, as well as having man- 
aged several flour mills. 














Paul Bartz 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mr. and Mrs. N. G. Nelson, Min- 
neapolis, recently returned from two 
weeks vacationing at Gulfport and 
Biloxi, Miss. Mr. Nelson is assistant 
sales manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, and export, office 
and rye sales manager for King 
Midas at Chicago. 

2d 

Marion T. Weatherford was elect- 
ed president of the Pacific North- 
west Grain and Grain Products 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 











STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
FGlour Milla Co. ~* 


WICHITA. KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


wits NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


Assn. at the group’s annual meeting 
held in late February in Portland. 
Serving with Mr. Weatherford during 
1957 will be F. W. Fuller, vice presi- 
dent, and W. A. Richards, secretary- 
treasurer. 

& 


H. E. McCoy, Oklahoma City, who 
for a number of years was Okla- 
homa City branch manager of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc. has accepted a 
position as salesman for the Calavo 
Growers of California. The firm has 
a district office in Dallas, and main 
office in Los Angeles. 

e 

The Management Club of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., in Springfield, IIl., 
selected Donald S. Chase, chief of 
labor relations section, industrial re- 
lations department, as ‘“Pillsbury’s 
outstanding management man of 
1956” in Springfield. 

co 

Frank C. Staples, president, Amer- 
ican Molasses Co., has announced 
the appointment of John D. Mendes 
as sales manager of the company’s 
package division. Mr. Mendes has a 
wide experience of many years in 
the grocery field. 

® 

Charles B. Dreyer, with Topeka 
Terminal Elevator, Inc., Kansas City, 
has been elected to the board of 
directors of the United States Cold 
Storage Corp. which has its head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

- 


Geoffrey B. Sweatman of Britain’s 
Lea organization, grain, breakfast 
food and feed group, announces the 
birth of a daughter, Elizabeth 
Vaughan to his wife, Vera. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT BOARD STAFF 

WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, sole marketing authority for 
prairie wheat and other grains, had 
a staff of 723 according to a count of 
heads made July 31, 1956. This was 
recently revealed by an official after 
a question had been asked in the 
House of Commons. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 























Unitormity 


the priceless i in flour 


// 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G—100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821" 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 














High Protein 
Spring Wheat Flours 


Our location in the heart of 
the wheat country assures 
you of a 100% Northern 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour. 


NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. PHONE: 4-5541 


P. wg Mg General Mgr. 
Dorr, Sales Mgr. 





**Best Out West’’ 
**“Red Chief’’ 








Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


**~Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best”’ 




















111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y- 




















Centenmal MILLS, INC. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





<< . 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR * roeel , yao 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR IY tile 7 —. 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR Y ote . y 

- ; Terminal 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS i 
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NEW SPOKANE _MILb 





Storage 





“ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; Most- MODERN 
- —— 





























MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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Food Consumption in 
North Central States 
Told in USDA Report 


WASHINGTON — In the North 
Central Region of the U.S., the aver- 
age money value of food consumed by 
one family in one week was $30.98 in 
the spring of 1955. This amount was 
broken down as follows: $23.26 for 
food purchased and used at home, 
$4.95 for meals, snacks and beverages 
away from home, $2.16 in value of 
home produced food used, 61¢ in 
value of food received as a gift or pay. 

This information is contained in 
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Household Food Consumption Survey 
Report No. 3, issued by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report 
supplies another segment of the data 
gathered in a nationwide survey of 
household food consumption in 1955 
—that relating to the North Central 
Region. In this area information was 
obtained from 1,951 households on 
over 200 items of food—dquantities 
used, money value percentage of 
households using. 

States in the North Central Re- 
gion are: North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, 


Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. 
Selected findings about specific 








items of food in the North Central 
Region include: 


Bakery bread: Urban and farm 
households used the same amount of 
bakery bread, but rural nonfarm 
households used slightly more. 


Baked goods other than bread. Fif- 
ty percent more was spent per house- 
hold by urban people than by farm 
households. 

Prepared flour mixes. Use of pre- 
pared mixes averaged about the same 
for farm as for urban households with 
a little less than half of the house- 
holds using mixes in the week re- 
ported on. Cake mixes are the most 
popular item in this group. 


Strawberries and Cream see UM um ! And if you ve never tried it, get the surprise of 


your life by learning how bread and butter brings out the flavor of ripe, rich berries. 


In the same way Wytase in bread brings out the flavor of other foods—blends with 


delicate flavors.. .that’s why millions of people prefer bread made this way. Because Wytase 


increases mixing tolerance it enables you to catch the doughs at their peak of fine flavor. 












WYTASE EXTENDS 


MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance are available. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
notural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


tay, 


made with 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 


' 





WHITE BREAD 
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DR. ANDERSON 


(Continued from page 10) 





scientific papers, and even on the art 
of writing itself are widely circulated. 
He was a member of the editorial 
board of Cereal Chemistry, the 
AACC’s magazine, for six years, edit- 
ed the AACC’s first monograph, “En- 
zymes and Their Role in Wheat Tech- 
nology,” and was co-editor with A. W. 
Aleock of the second monograph, 
“Storage of Cereal Grains and Their 
Products.” He was one of the first 
chairmen of the National Check Sam- 
ple Service, and he set up the system 
of reporting for it which is still in 
use. 
Travel 

Three years ago Dr. Anderson was 
a member of a government mission 
to the Far East, visiting Japan, Indo- 
nesia, India, Pakistan and various in- 
termediate points. Last year, a long 
tour and two sets of meetings took 
him across the Atlantic three times 
and permitted visits to six European 
countries, the U.K. and Eire. 

His activities in Canada have cen- 
tered around the grain research com- 
mittee of the National Research 
Council. This body has an overall re- 
sponsibility for coordinating grain re- 
search in Canada; it also cooperates 
with plant breeders and pathologists 
in the production and testing of new 
varieties. Dr. Anderson was secretary 
of the committee from 1943 to 1946, 
and chairman from 1946 to 1954. He 
is a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Canada, a fellow of the Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada, and more recently 
has been elected a fellow of the Agri- 
cultural Institute of Canada in rec- 
ognition of his services to Canadian 
agriculture. 

In 1931 Dr. Anderson was married 
to Miss Doune Scott of Edmonton. 
They have two sons, Garet and Jason. 
The family resides in Fort Garry, a 
municipality located south of Win- 
nipeg. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


wa BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








‘“‘RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuatity Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Giving it the air 
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Everybody knows that aeration is an indispensable step in the proper 
aging of flour. 
- Not everybody knows that Atkinson is about the only mill that aerates 


flour three times—once just after milling, again while it’s in the aging bins, last 
just before shipping in bulk or sacks. We really give it the air. 

Thorough aeration is one of many advanced techniques that Atkinson 
employs to obtain uniformity so exact that every lot of flour you order gives 
identical performance. 

Don’t take less than you can get from Atkinson. 







Its 


“** Everybody talks uniformity... ATKINSON delivers it —BEN2 
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ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY ...MINNEAPOLIS 
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EXPORT LEAK 


/ 
To -Day S (Continued from page 9) 
operation of the American subsidy WANT ADS 
MODERN BU LK FLOUR MILL system, and were compelled to sell 











U.S. flour. 


Federal government officials admit 
that they knew of the practice of 
buying U.S. flour and shipping it as 
Canadian, for it has been in operation Advertisements in this department are 

15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
for many years. In recent months, (Count six words for signature.) Add 


however, the practice has grown con- 20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
sid bl plies if keyed to office of publication. 
sliaerabDly. Situation Wanted advertisements will 


Canada, millers point out, is the  Py,hcceDted for ,40¢ per, word, 1,50 
only major flour exporting country keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
which does not subsidjze exports in as ae All Want Ads 
one form or another. The only way : 
they could retain their brands in v v v 
certain markets was to buy flour 
milled from U.S. wheat, and use the MACHINERY WANTED 
subsidy to provide a competitive = 














v v v 











price. WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 

. . ot - scales, bag closing machines and other 

? Canadian mills with parent firms good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

in the U.S. were able to turn their J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 574, 
orders over to them; other Canadian Jefferson City, Mo. 

firms with no U.S. affiliates, pur- 

chased the flour from a U.S. milling HELP WANTED 

company. ‘ v —_—_—_— 

: ‘ ; : ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, MEDIUM 

WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT The Canadian millers have wel- size specialty mill of multi-plant growing 

comed government action to put concern. Excellent opportunity milling 

‘ rr school graduate or equivalent experience. 

them in a position to compete more Address Ad No. 2492, The Northwestern 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY effectively with American flour; they Miller, ‘Minneapotis 1, Minn 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR ee eee Be tne to Se gente WANTED 


tice of sidetracking their orders to 


STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE the U.S. since the loss of the business, | Min Hurd and soft wheat experience’ dee 


production-wise, means that their sirable. Challenging and rewarding job for 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. plants cannot be run economically. a qualified, quality-conscious miller. Salary 


commensurate with ability. 
Moreover, such sales do not help The Mennel Milling Company 


move Canadian wheat into world Toledo, Ohio 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. fe ie i ie cre or ur 


Experienced Food Technologist — 

SALINA, KANSAS CANADIAN RYE EXPORTS Chemist 
WINNIPEG — The export move- ss emis : : 

ment of Canadian rye continues to Sales position—working with the 
dawdle and January clearances of food industries on new products and 
85,000 bu. only increased the total for product ne 
the Aug.-Jan. six months of 1956-57 Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
to 1,197,000 bu. A year ago the com- perienced food technologist, food or 
parative totals were 333,000 and 3,- coreg! — . : 
609,000 bu. respectively. In the six All replies confidential. 
months rye was exported to only four Mr. P. W. Bauman 


countries with the U.S. taking 981,- MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
000 bu. 710 N. 12th Blvd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


HEAD MILLER 


Large multi-mill flour milling compeny has an unusual opportunity for an 
aggressive, experienced man who can qualify for position as head miller. 
Prefer man under 45 with minimum of five years’ experience. Ability to 
supervise other personnel necessary. Attractive employee benefit program. 
Salary depends on ability and experience. Send detailed resume of 
experience, education, and salary requirements to: 















































Ad No. 2491 
The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








All Grades 


Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the R Y E F L @ ] L R 


United States, we have just completed a new 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
wheat flour. : NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis civ, s. oa. ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 


























UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN-WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
Whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
iéS, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 








DISTRIBUTED BY 





KANSAS CITY 


. 


5, 





MISSOURI 
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WM .K ELLY aN 


MIAEESTINKC 
COMZANhy 


FLOUR 


Re REG.US.PAY 
me” NO.6962%. 


KELLY’S FAMOUS flour always makes friends in the bakery . . . for this top 
notch brand reveals itself in the bakeshop as a steady, consistent performer day after 


day, month after month. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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| alt 
f{ | | | Hf Masterpieces of cake-craft from the ovens 
a ° of master bakers are renowned for flavor, 
| : texture, and lightness. Flour Mills of 
| | America brands provide the raw material 
| for baking masterpieces—the finest quality 
| | ; flour. 
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Empire State Building 


























New York, 1931 
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Flour Mills of > Inc. | op 
KANSAS CITY = ST. LOUIS « ALVA * ROSEDALE : 
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VEXTRAM, the original starch-base pre- 
mix, enriches your flour, macaroni products, 
corn meal and grits to Government Standards 
easily, accurately and economically. Free flow- 
ing, uniformly fed and dispersed, VEXxTRAM 
offers you a dependability that has been proved 
over the years by its enrichment of millions 
and millions of sacks of flour. 

For consistently uniform enrichment, use the new 


precision Sterwin Feeder to add VextraM to 
your flour. 


© SEE YOUR STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO— 





STERWIN'S wide food enrichment experi- 
ence had its start at the very inception of the 
program with the introduction of VExTRAM, 
the original low ash enrichment mixture. 
Since that time, from experience gained in 
both mill and laboratory, STERWIN technically 
trained men have amassed a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge and practical “know how” 
that is constantly available to help bring you 
better food enrichment. 
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| STOCKS AVAILABLE AT: Atlanta, Dallas, Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Ine. 
| Denver, Evanston, lil., Kansas City, Mo., Los 1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


[ Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., Rensse- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
t laer, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and San Francisco. . , 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CwTS. * 
WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 









































PMPANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 





Nothing but the best merits the I-H 
trademark—that has always been our 
rule. I-H quality is always at the top, 
day after day without fail. 


————— 
NCKE,Z 
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i 
“id it again . ape ™, 
$e all the returns on the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop... i 
. _ are now in, and they show that quality- conscious te 
2 Nebraska growers have maintained their ere 
“amazing record*. ...as a matter of fact, gees 
flour milled from the 1956 Nebraska wheat crop Fie 
is producing even 1 
_ bet - 
e-«48 
Year after year, you can depend on Nebraska wheat 
quality for uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, 
proper mixing tolerance, high absorption, better baking 
performance, and improved loaf quality. 
urther information write t *year after year more than 98% 
of Nebraska’s wheat crop is of varieties that are approved 
N EB RAS KA G RAI N by the Nebraska Grain Improvement Association, and rate 
IM PROVEM ENT ASSOCI ATI ON “good” to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. 
' Nebraska Wheat Is Consistently High in Quality. 
qe LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 











in cooperation with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


Cucrpunere 









New York Louisville 
Chicago emphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

~. Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 

Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 





TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





: Chicago Norfolk 
* St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
/ Omaha penonls 
eS En 

Minneapolis Eifeson 

a Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
- FROM 
é. EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great —— Elevator 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 

Ask for more details .. . 


MINNEAPOLIS I, 





The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 
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@. The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 
5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 
ISES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 

includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 

Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 

efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 

maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 

In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 

[ skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


=< ~ 














Mm ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 
Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 
chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 
of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 
as it is needed and the daily making-up 
of new batches is not required. 





i> W&T NOVABEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 
improvement. 
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& Mr. W.N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 
superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 








**- What shall 


White bread 


Mother’s voice, reading about Little Tommy 
Tucker, is just one of the hundreds of childhood 
experiences that make bread one of the earliest, 
and most important, forces in every human life. 

Unlike thousands of other seeming essentials 
for living, bread has never lost its hold upon 
people in the uncounted millenniums since man 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


le eat? 
and butter.”’ 


first discovered the arts of milling and baking. 

General Mills believes that bread’s tremendous 
franchise in human hearts and minds will never 
disappear as long as bread itself keeps pace with 
the ever rising standards of the American people. 


General 


Mills 











